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We Break Ground 


Pres. James 

-ase turned the first spade of dirt in the back 
lawn of the IEA headquarters building at 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield, signifying the 
construction on a Centennial Addition 


lé 


Saturday afternoon, Nov. 15, 


beginning ot 


} ~ 


which will double the size of Illinois teachers’ pro 
fessional home 

Looking on 
t awarded contracts totaling $132,807.40, 
and Ear! C. Worthingtor 
ley and Worthington architectural firm which is 
handling the From left to right 
William H. Carruthers, Mabel Schwarz, Olin W 
Stead, Paul Street, Mary LeMay, Mr. Worthing 
ton, Katherine Stapp, Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson, and Mi Pease 


Contracts were awarded to the following fir 


were the board ot directors, W ho 
had jus 
representing the Had 


project are: 


> 


all of Spring fie ld: general, R. B. E 

plumbing and heating, Buecker Plumb- 
electric, Herrin and Zittle 

The building 


construction 


vans Construc 


tion Co.: 
ing and Heating Co 
Electric Co 


days after 


to be completed 200 
began. Plans 


are to dedicate it as p centennial ob 


‘ nee of the association, which will begin 
Dec. 26, 1953. 

ontributions to the Centennial Building Fund 

reached $31,025 as of Oct. 31—still less than 

if the $127,000 goal which would be 

than 42,000 active 


association contributed $3. 


each of the more 

members of the 
Scott County became the second county to re- 
port 100 percent contributions. (Brown County 
as the first.) The Scott County Teachers Associ 
which 


ation made a | contribution of $165 


averages $3 for each of the county’s 55 teachers 

The Faculty Club of District No. 102 in La- 
Grange sent a contribution of $119 in honor of 
their superintendent, James E. Pease, who is pres- 
ident of the LA 
contribution last spring. There are 119 members 


This was in addition to their 


{ 


s professional staff, excluding 


Since the Sept. 30 totals were printed in the 
Northeastern Division has 


Oct. 31 


November magazine, 
sent in $1551, bringing its total as of 


to $3844.85. 
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HOW COAL IS MINED IN AMERICA 


The automatic mining machine at the top chews coal 
right out of the solid seam and passes it back on its own 
conveyor. The shuttle car at the bottom carries coal to 


a central underground loading point 


New machines mine 2 tons a minute —9S8% of 
America’s coal is mined by machines, and with these 
machines the average American miner is able to pro- 
duce nearly 7 tons of coal per man-day. That’s 3 to 4 
times more than any other miner in Europe or Asia can 
produce! And now, new automatic mining machines 
have been de veloped that can produce, under ick al 


conditions, as much as 2 tons of coal a minute. 


Output per man increased 35% in ten years— 
Years ago the American miner dropp d his old pick and 
shovel to become a skilled machine operator working in 
an efficient underground fac tory. Mines were mechan- 
ized so rapidly that output per man rose 35% in the 
last 10 years—one of the sharpest efficiency gains ever 


shown by any American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


This mammoth shovel is uncovering a near-the-surface 
f these shovels are as high as ten-story 
buildings. About a fifth of 


coal seam. Some 
America’s bituminous coal 


comes from open mines such as this 


Today's coal gets special treatment—The Ameri- 
can coal industry also leads the world in preparing 
coal for market. Modern preparation plants wash, size, 
grade, and treat coal to each customer's specifications, 
Highly mechanized mining makes coal economical. 
Special preparation makes it efficient. And America’s 
tremendous coal reserves make it dependable in supply 


now, and for centuries to come. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


mm Every case cARRY Spells Draft Dregs 


NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A current study by the research division of the National Education 
Association again reveals a high percentage of draft rejections by 
the armed forces because of the inability of many draftees to pass 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test. From July, 1950, to June, 
1951, 16.4 percent of the registrants were rejected because of this 
failure. The statistics again reveal a “basic lack of educational 
opportunity,” says Dr. Frank Hubbard, NEA research director. 
“When the needs of the nation for manpower are high, as at present,” 
he writes, “illiteracy in the population becomes a real threat to 
national security.”” Dr. Hubbard also quotes from Ambrose Caliver 
as follows: “Lack of literacy acts as a drag on the nation as a 
whole. Many of the problems of our society, such as poverty, disease, 
and personal maladjustments in occupation, home, and civic life, 
find their greatest incidence among the least educated.” 

That which Dr. Hubbard does not review in his article, but which 
is very evident in his charts and tables follows: A solid block of 
southern states showed rejections of 16 percent or more. Illinois 
rejections were 5.2 percent. The national average was 16.4 percent. 
The range was from 1.3 percent in Minnesota to 56 percent in South 
Carolina. 

Illinois, ranking seventh in 1950 in per capita income payments, 
ranked eighth in per capita expenditures for pupils in average daily 
attendance, and 12th in percentage of rejectees. A very high coeffi- 
cient of correlation (.86) exists between the amount a state spent 
for education and the rejection rate. Practically the same correlation 
exists between rejection rates and per capita income payments in the 
states. 

It’s the old—too old—story of educational inabilities and consequent 
neglect in certain areas of the country which in times of war cause 
terrific demands upon the youth of the more favored states, and which 
in peace as well as in war causes a drag upon all of society—its 
industry, business, schools, and social services. Illinois suffers and 
will continue to suffer because of educational deficiencies in other 
areas. Her youth pays the price. So do her business, her schools, and 
her governmental and social services. 

Surely, some scheme can be evolved whereby all states shall first 
use their maximum ability and initiative to meet educational needs, 
and thereafter receive such assistance as may be needed to meet 
educational standards consistent with national welfare and safety. 
A great Illinoisan once said, “A nation cannot long exist half slave 
and half free.” He might now say, “Our nation cannot long exist 
half educationally deficient and half educationally advanced.” 

—IRVING F. PEARSON 


Ignorance Among the Educated 


Now almost all the lay critics of Teachers College whom I have 
heard have been concerned with secondary education and they share 
one thing in common, namely, intense ignorance of the present status 
and future problems of the public schools. Indeed, I imagine such 
ignorance is very widespread among educated people in the United 
States. I am almost tempted to generalize that the more educated 
the person, the less his knowledge of secondary school education. 
Certainly the lack of knowledge among the professors of arts and 
sciences in our colleges and universities is proverbial. And with lack 
of information goes lack of understanding and sympathy. 

——JAMES B. CONANT, president of Harvard University, in “A Truce 
Among Educators,” Teachers College Record, 46:158, December, 1944. 
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| HAVE VOTED 
cad bas 


Hit 


STORY 


} 


’ 


| 
DY! 


small bear who 
caused the 
sions on the 
of the kindergarten 
children on our 
cover The little 
saying “‘No,” too 
really a _ first-day-of-school 
Mrs. Mary Felder’s 
class at Franklin School 
in Peoria, but we thought it 
make a pretty Christmas 
Just imagine that the kids are listening 
to “The Night Before Christmas”! The 
Winn of the Peoria 


THE 


always said expres 


faces 
Bylines 


girl in the 
This was 
picture, taken in 
kindergarten 


center is 


would 


good cover. 


picture is by Ralpl 
Star 


ANOTHER Peoria picture is 
the one above, showing pupils of Whit 
Peoria (C. H. Placher, prin 
replica of the voting 
tags contest for a 
bicycle offered by the Junior Chamber 


We ho ou voted 


Star 


School in 
cipal), with a 


they collected in a 


f Commerce 


WE THINK 
to Santa 
ym the spread 
Oldemayde (author of “I 
the November 
too 


you'll letter 


and 


like the 
Santa’s reply 

Maybe Anne 
Wish—” in 
read it, 


Claus 
center 


should 


The Editor 


issue) 
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Writes to Santa Claus 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


Reader Receives a Holey Magazine 
And Picks Holes in Its Ideas, Too 


" 
east 
from the 


“DUCATION 


at 
ates 


vhict 


ATION 
+ | 


y of ILLINOIS Epuc¢ 


was full of holes from beginning end, 


starting with a very small hole in the 
and ending up th the 
(The me 
for a 


beginning 


IEA 


Judging from the 


nstance, need 
endance 


not 
must 


it) at meetings, am 
bored. Too 
certain 
politi- 

have 


the only one who is 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


ype of advertising, 


accept 
including 
advertisements? And let's 
lown-to-earth educational articles 
general philosophy. Why not 
page each month of 


teachers” 


letter 
Week! 
GORDON 


PURDY, 


town Community 


princi 
High S« 


THE ACID TEST? 
Dear Mr 


tion seems to have run 
wildly already, so I’m sending 
you a new copy of the October ILLINOIS 
EpucaTion. I don’t know why 


should have been riddled by 


enough 


your 
copy holes, 
unless the printers gave it 
test 

I’m afraid you'd be more bored 
you are already if we opy of 
the code of ethics every m« We're 
trying to keep it in the the 
teachers by such devices as the “Is It 


began 


ran a 
nth 
minds of 
Ethical?” cartoon series whict 
in the October I'm 
a copy of the code. We have these 


able for who 


issue sending you 
avail- 
then 


anyone wants 


What are some of the ‘down-to 
earth educational articles” which 
like to see in the magazine? We're 


you'd 
open 
to suggestions 

As to the IEA meetings, maybe if 
you participated in the planning and 
the discussing, they 
boring 


wouldn't be so 


Anytime you 
our ideas, don’t 
welcome 

Hope 
CATION 


Miss 


ism 


ILLINOIS 


constru 


ANGEL, 


Dear Angel 
ie, persona 
cartoons 

although I must 

done and interest 
seems to me, Car 

a deep-felt concl would highly 

recommend something like the Debate 

of-the-Month that i ‘arried in the 

Rotarian regularly 

for instance, in teacher-teacher ethical 

relationships and | 
ships outside of school. Is it 
for instance, for teachers to 
students to cut thei: 
thei 
free of charge? Is it ethical for teachers 
to accept gifts fror dual students 
or from various organizations? 

Is it ethical for her to sot 

support ar other teacher in a 

teacher-pupil 


ipil-teacher relatior 
permit 
grass, wash their 


dishes, clean homes, and so on 


matter of 


discipline? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARTICLES 
And as for “d 
tional articles” I 
as follows: Should 
be permitted in school 
are legitimate wa} 
zations to raise mor 
athletic programs, 
tuted, really have the 
the student at heart? 
a valid excuse for being absent? How 
much time should be set apart for ar 
athletic program, separate from or a 
part of the regular day? What 
are good practices for handling various 


funds held by the And so on 


»wn-to-earth ed 
iggest some things 
coke and candy sales 
What, if any, 
school organ 

Do high-school 
as presently consti- 
interests o 
What constitutes 


best f 


school 
school? 


How does one 
planning and the 
cussing) of IEA meetings? I have beer 
a teacher years now and 
all I have been able to gather is that 
“so and so is your next president, vice 
and such and suct 
approved by your 
When? 


more 


participate in the 
discussion (or dis 


some 


president, and so on, 
a program has beer 
duly-elected repre 

Where? By whon 
participation by « 
ber? Six 


worse a 


tatives.” 
Why not 
lividual 
ase. NEA is 
magazine 
representatives 


acn in merry 


dollars, pl 
monthly 


even 
and not 
even elective that I 
know of! Am I just “plumb stupid o1 
ignorant If they are not boring (the 
meetings, I mean), 1 many 
teachers play “hookey” and why do so 
many more complain about them? Is it 
to have no other type of 
than four speeches in one 


why do so 


necessary 
program 
day? : 
—GORDON PURDY. 


thinking to 
} 
l 


interested, 


ethical, 


Mr. Purdy: 

1 for vour observations 
rgestions I sincerely 
comment. If I run 
letter ir 


appreci- 


celving reader 
from “Teachers 
chances are that 
submitted on the 


excerpts 
Up,” the 
will be 


your 
Spe ak some 
manuscripts 

} cts 


subje 


suggested 


Perhaps what we need are some 


articles spelling out the whole organi- 
set-up Actually, there is 
vision for elective representation in 
both the IEA and the NEA. In the 
IEA this is done on the divisional basis, 
with the 18 geographic divisions left 
to decide how they will do 
divisions the officers 
yresentatives are elected at the 
and in they 
chosen by an elected delegate assembly. 
NEA 
association 
entitled to a 
gate, and in addition the IEA di- 
visions and the state IEA may be 
represented by one delegate 
NEA 
thereof 


rational pro- 


fairly free 
things. In some 
and re 
ome are 


division meeting 


For the convention any 


] with 50 or 


local 
more members . . is 


adele 


for each 
members or major fraction 
The elected 


ors chooses the state 


100 
board of direc 
and 
their 


process the 


and divisions select 
by whatever 
set up 


County 


locals 


Logan has a_i classroon 
teachers association, of which Mrs. De 
bert Humphrey of 116 Ninth 
Lincoln, is the president. If this asso 


ation includes administrators 


Street, 


(Some do 
and some don’t.), you and your teachers 


active in it. If 


may want to become 
does not 
will probably still 
to take part. 
Another 


would probably like to 


include administrators, y« 


want your teac ne 
organizatior whk 
oin is the 
Princ 
affiliated se« 


work wi 


no Secondary School pals 
sociation, which is ar 
of the IEA. In it 
others in similar positions towards sol 
problems. F. M 
cipal of Pekin 
munity High School, is the president 

On the division level, I'm that 
of your division officers would be 


you may 


tion of your common 


Peterson, prir Com 
sure 
any 
happy to know that you are 
and to see that you have an opportunity 
to participate in way 

Not all 
of the 
have 
cussion 
problems or on 
Lake Shore Division, for instance, 
something like 200 different 


interested 


some 
division IEA 
four-speeche s a-day 
very worthwhilk 
groups on current 
different subjects. The 
has 


discussion 


meetings are 
variety 
workshops 


Some 


or di school 


groups 
I am enclosing a 
general information about the IEA 
which I hope will be of some help to 
you. Some time when you are in Spring- 
field, we would be happy to have you 
come to 100 East Edwards Street so 
we can meet you and show you the 
headquarters which you help maintain. 
Hore ANGEL. 


leaflet with some 














Roberts Calls Article 
‘Bureaucracy in Action’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I appreciate the pressure unde 
which you have to work; as editor of an 
association, you are obliged to conform 
to the philosophies and policies of the 
elected leaders of the 

your October, 1952, 
seem to me to be 


and the 


associatior How 
ever, in 
and 
giving 
grossly biased and unfair statement of 
what I, for one, said in my 
before the Public Schools Commission 
in Carbondale on Mar, 6, 1952. The 
title and tenor of the unsigned article, 
“Is It True What They Say About the 

oy intended to give your 


Schools?, are 
readers the impression that what I, for 
I acce pt this 


issue, yo 
your associates 


your readers public a 


presentation 


one, have said is not true 
hallenge of my honesty. 

I am submitting for publication in 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION the statements I 
made orally or presented in mimeo- 
graphed form to the Public Schools 
Commission. If you are interested in 
arriving at resolution of the dif 
ferences of opinion now 
pressed, you may make a real contribu 
tion by opening the pages of your pub- 
lication to the of divergent 
points of ethical 
editorial right to present a six-page 
alleged refutation of without 
first giving your readers full and hon 
est statements of the 
If you want 
obtain them from us, 
ple whose 


some 


being ex 


expression 
view. You have n 


‘ harge Ss 


original charges 
statements 
not 


procedures and 


such you can 
from the peo 
philosophies 
ight add that 


provides us with 


we are questioning. I n 
the article in 
demonstration of the 
actior 


questior 
a classic educa 
tional bureaucracy in 

CHARLES W ROBERTS 
freshman rhetoric, Unive 


Li is 


Ed. Note—Dr. Roberts presented to 
the School Problems ( 
tics showing that, of 
Illinois 


tests, 7.7 


ommission statis 
those taking Uni 
rhetori 


versity of freshman 


placement were re 
quired te 
credit, remedial course 
from 1‘ to 1931, while 25.6 
had to take remedial work in the 
1935 to 1951. He 
were the same 
Roberts also 
of writing by Ilin 
did not 


some selected 


percent 
take a high-school level, non 
in the period 
percent 
period 
said the 


from stand 


submitted samples 
is high-school gra 


who pass the placement 


iates 
test; statements of edu 
cators regarding public school instruc 
tion in English; and resolutions adopt 
ed by the Illinois Associatior Teach 
ers of English on Nov. 3, 1945, s 
ing practices “to 
school English 
lish used by high-school 
Dr. Roberts’ entire presentation wa 
studied by ILLINOIS EDUCATION, along 
with the presentations of the other wit 
and the official minutes of the 
Mar. 6 hearing of the 
well as those of the 
about which the 
written 


ggest 
higt 
Eng 


graduates.” 


improve the 


program and the 


nesses 
commission, as 

May 8 
} 


article in 


hearing, 


question Was 
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SPEAK UP 


Cairns Wants to Be 
Included Among Critics 
Dear Miss 


I have 
“Is It True 


Schools?,” 


Angel 

the unsigned article, 
They About the 
interest with 


read 
What 
witl 


Say 
and 
somewhat the same feeling 
by Prof. Charles W. R 

er to Oct. 17 


expressed 
verts ni 
you of 
stated 


In the first 


that 


paragraph it is 
three liberal arts professors 
before the Sx Problems 
Commission last March. Actually 
was the fourtl The 
author 


appe ared hool 
there 
were four and I 
motives of the 
this 

I enclose the 

that 
second 
that 
be provided with the com 


anonymous 
fact are 


statement 


obscure to me 
which I pre 
and | wist 
Professor Roberts’ 


should 


omitting 
sented on occasior 
heartily to 
suggestior your readers 
statements 

oe © head, department 
Illinois 


AIRNS, 
University of 
The 
those critics 


School 


mathematics, 

Ed. Note 
named only 
statements to the 


article referred t 
whose writter 
Problems 
Commission at its hearing in Carbon 
Mar. 6, 1952, were in the 
IEA staff. It 
that Dr. Cairns 
statement at 
material included with the 
letter bears the line, “Revised 4 April 
1952.” In this statement Dr. Cairns 
charged that students entering the 
University of Illinois 

in mathematics (without a full 


dale hands 
of the 
standing 
sent a writter 
The 


was our 
did not pre 


that 


under 


time 


above 


with deficiencies 
year 
each of 


high-school algebra and plane 


ication st ent 


geometry), and also « 


preparing to be elementary teacher 
“shocking 
arithmetic.” He 
recommend the 
stat 
higt 


ts j 
Stand 


have a inability to handle 


elementary suggested 
that 
establishment of 
wide 
schools, 
ards 
procedures. “In the 
standards,” he 
studying school prol 
that due 
views 


the commission 
standards on a 
schools and 


basis for 
with 


grad 
enforcement of the 
based on some f testing 
shment of 
said, indee n all 
lems, 

m be 


of scholars ar 


phases of 


is essential considerati 


giver to tne 


scientists as well as depart 


and colleges par 


employers 


nents 
ents, industrial 
administrators 


»mmended 


tional 


Thoughtful Refutation 
Dear 
I should 
author or author n the 
in October's ILLINOIS 
It True What They 
Schools?” This is a thorougt 
and thoughtful 
informed 
by certain 
professors. It 
Thank 
Dr. CHARLES H. WILSON 
District 108, Highland Park 


Sirs 

like to ongratulat tne 
ead article 
EDUCATION Is 
Say About the 
balanced 
refutatior f the ur 
attacks made 
liberal arts 
attent or 


excellent work 


and ill-advised 
irresponsible 
leserves wide 
you for your 
superit 


tendent, 
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You 


and 


the 


Public 


What the community thinks of its school 


system depends to a great extent on you. 


By J. LLOYD TRUMP 


How DOES that Smith child get 
along in school? Will you 
teach a Sunday school class? 
What are you doing tonight? My, 
you've got another new car! Is 
Miss Jones as terrible a teacher 
as they say? I wish I had a three- 
months vacation! Why on earth 


do they make girls wear gym 
suits and take PE? Who are you 
going to vote for in the school 


board election? Will you take the 


program for the next PTA meet- 
ing? 

The foregoing remarks _illus- 
trate the types of questions and 


comments which every teacher 
frequently hears from persons in 
the communities where she lives 
and works. How these questions 
and others are answered by 
teachers as individuals is a sig- 
nificant factor in the public rela- 
tions program of the school. 
Teachers will be helped in answer- 
ing these individual questions if 
all the teachers in the school sys- 
tem participate in group efforts 
to work more effectively with the 
public 


LETTERS, PHONE CALLS, AND VISITS 

What about the present situa- 
tion? Communication between 
teachers and parents in most 
school systems is relatively un- 
satisfactory. Most of the letters 
that are written between parents 
and teachers are caused by un- 
satisfactory student achievement 
or behavior. Typically, the tone 
of these letters is more or less 
adversely critical of the other 
person. In the years I have 
worked as a teacher and admin- 
istrator I have read some very 
discourteous letters written by 
both parents and teachers; the 
number of letters designed to 
encourage friendship and good 
feeling seems in the minority. 
Much the same is true with re- 
spect to telephone calls between 
parents and teachers. 

Report cards constitute another 
relatively unsatisfactory means of 
communication between parents 
and teachers. Visits of teachers 
to the homes of students and 
visits of parents to the school 
more frequently take place when 
there is a problem to be solved. 
Although there are exceptions to 
the generalization, the fact re- 
mains that much of the communi- 
cation between parents and teach- 
ers is under conditions of stress, 
and is not likely to produce im- 
proved public relations, at least 
under the methods currently be- 
ing used in most school systems 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

The outstanding organized ef- 
fort to produce better relation- 
ships between teachers and par- 
ents is the PTA. The PTA, how- 
ever, has failed in most school 
systems to live up to its possi- 
bilities in improving relation- 
ships. Recent studies conducted 
by the writer indicate that PTAs 
in Illinois are not spending their 
time in ways most likely to be 
conducive to improved  under- 
standing between parents and 
teachers. 
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The average meeting lasts one 
hour and 56 minutes. This time 
is divided as follows: business, 
22 percent; entertainment, 24 
percent; refreshments and social 
activities, 25 percent; observance 
of PTA Founders Day and PTA 
affairs, 7 percent; parent educa- 
tion, 13 percent; other (including 
school education), 7 percent. Four 
out of five minutes of PTA time 
is, therefore, spent in matters 
largely foreign to the fundamental 
purposes of the organization, 
namely, parent education and 
providing an opportunity for par- 
ents and teachers to understand 
each other better. The following 
recent news item describing a 
local PTA is all too typical: 

The X School PTA will 
day at the Guest speaker 
be , who will discuss “Panama 
and Central America.” The fifth-grade 
mothers will be hostesses. All girls 
interested in Girl Scouts are to attend 
their parents, as a Girl Scout 
representative will be present. There 
30 Friday, 
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and a corn bread and bean supper is 


planned for Monday, Nov. 17 


There is relatively little involve- 
ment of large numbers of parents 
in the community in discussing 
ways of improving the school and 
understanding better what the 
teachers are attempting to do 
UNCERTAINTIES 

Teachers do not agree or even 
know with certainty what help is 
wanted from parents. Here are 
some general findings of a recent 
study made by the writer in which 
1855 teachers and parents were 
asked questions regarding what 
PTAs should and should not do. 
There is much disagreement 
among both parents and teachers, 
and between parents and teach- 
ers, regarding things PTAs 





“I'm sorry, bet your daughter ts Just a square peg who won't fit 
nte a round hole...” 


should and should not do. There 
is also much uncertainty in the 
minds of both parents and teach- 
ers regarding this question. 

A substantial majority of par- 
ent PTA members and non-mem- 
bers, but a minority of teachers, 
believe the group should discuss 
with the board of education the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
school system. Similarly, a major- 
ity of parents, but a minority of 
teachers, believe a committee of 
PTA members should attend 
school board meetings and bring 
reports to PTA meetings. 

There was much disagreement 
and uncertainty on such matters 
as making recommendations 
about increasing or decreasing the 
school budget, conducting classes 
on how to rear children, study 
ing architectural plans for new 
buildings, buying materials for 
classrooms, and the making of rec- 
ommendations regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries to the school board. 

What can be done to improve 
the relationships between teach- 
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“There's the principal; she’s my principal trouble . . - 
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ers and the public? The writer 
would like to suggest five general 
areas of activity with several 
points to be considered in connec- 
tion with each area. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ACTION 

Survey the present situation. 
The first type of activity consists 
of securing answers to seven 
questions concerned with the pres- 
ent status of public relations so 
that gaps or “blind spots” might 
be revealed and plans made for 
eliminating these shortcomings. 
The seven questions along with 
a minimum of explanation are as 
follows: 

1. To what extent does the 
school utilize community _re- 
sources and conduct surveys, thus 
providing teachers with valuable 
community contacts? Although 
the writer has no objection to the 
relatively popular BIE days cur- 
rently sponsored by local cham- 
bers of commerce in which teach- 
ers spend a day visiting the local 
businesses and industries and 
later industrial leaders spend a 
day visiting the schools, such 
activity is at best a relatively 
superficial answer to the question. 
Teachers should plan for them- 
selves and their students con- 
tinuous relationships with the 
community as a part of the cur- 
riculum of the school. A com- 
mendablé activity in one school 
system involved employment of 
teachers during the summer vaca 
tion period to make surveys of 
office and factory practices in the 
community. This provided the 
teachers an entree into the life 
of the community which might 
otherwise not have been possible. 

2. What is the quantity and 
quality of community contacts by 
members of the staff? Every 





teaching staff should survey it- 
self periodically to discover the 
community organizations to which 
members of the staff belong along 
with ones in which members of 
the staff have committee or other 
leadership responsibilities. There 
are bound to be discussions of 
educational problems in these 
community organizations. It is a 
good thing for the school to have 
a person in membership with the 
organization when such discus- 
sions arise. Such a survey of staff 
contacts may reveal that the staff 
has little or no contact with cer- 
tain national or 
groups. 

53. Is public relations based on 
a two-way interchange of ideas? 
The publicity of most 
consists in felling people about 
the schools by means of news- 
paper articles, broadcasts, 
speeches, news letters, bulletins 
to the parents, instructions to 
students, and the like. There are 
relatively few organized efforts 
to provide for the interchange of 
ideas between the lay public and 
the school Incidentally, this re- 
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quires much more than the forma- 
tion of a citizens advisory com- 
mittee. 

1. How are special campaigns 
to pass bond issues and tax refer- 
endum increases conducted? High- 
pressure campaigns are no sub- 
stitute for continuously involving 
the public in discussions so that 
the public recognizes and urges 
such elections and works hard to 
inform persons who have not 
attended discussion group meet- 
ings. Some school systems appar- 
ently are interested in public re- 
lations mainly when such a cam- 
paign is in full swing. 

5. What leadership is the 
school system providing in adult 
education? What services do the 
schools give to adults in the com- 
munity? Adults who use the 
facilities of the school for cul- 
tural and recreation purposes are 
likely to be much more favorably 
toward supporting the 
educational program. It is a good 
thing for teachers and the public 
to meet in a hobby class, play in 
an orchestra, participate in a 
social evening, study in a class 
together, and cooperate in other 
phases of adult education. 

6. Do the teachers take part in 
civic affairs? A survey of the 
staff should be taken to discover 
answers to this question. Teach- 
ers in many communities are 
actually poor citizens—often they 
do not vote, they seem disinter- 
ested in governmental affairs, 
they do not participate actively 
in programs of community better- 
ment, they do not play an active 
part in discussing with 
friends and neighbors and in in- 
forming legislative representa- 
tives of their wishes (except pos- 
sibly when higher teachers’ 
salaries are being considered). 


disposed 


issues 


WHO'S YOUR BRIDGE PARTNER? 
7. Whom do teachers know 
socialiy? Here again a survey of 
the staff is indicated. Such a 
survey not need to reveal 
names, but should indicate types 
of community persons with whom 
teachers have played bridge, been 
invited to dinner, attended social 
functions, and the like. Teachers 
in some communities seem to 
spend most of their social activ- 
ities with other teachers 
Involve all of staff. A 
ond general principle is that the 
faculty accept the idea that public 
relations is everybody's business, 
not simply the concern of the 
superintendent, principal, basket- 


does 


the sec- 


Does the PTA merely provide ‘entertainment,’ 
r does it educate parents about the schools? 


ball coach, or director of public 
relations. Although the work of 
some members of the staff brings 
them more in contact with the 
public than others, it has been 
implied many times in this article 
that all teachers have many con- 
tacts with the public individually, 
in groups, and through the stu- 
dents. After surveys such as 
those described in the previous 
paragraph have been made, steps 
should be taken to plan activities 
deliberately so as to involve all 
staff members more effectively. 

Focus the attack. A third 
suggestion is that “key areas” in 
public relations be given special 
emphasis. As a result of many 
problem censuses conducted by 
the writer through buzz sessions 
and small group meetings in large 
and small schools throughout the 
state, three problems that espe- 
cially disturb parents have been 
revealed: 1) how to improve re- 
port cards; 2) the reasons for 
modern teaching methods, and 3) 
the relation of the parents to the 
guidance services of the school. 
Of course, it is important to dis- 
cover if these actually are the 
“key areas” in a given community, 
but the chances are this will be 
found to be the case. To concen- 
trate on problems that are really 
bothering parents seems sound, 
better than emphasizing problems 
which may be closer to the hearts 
of teachers, such as heavy work 
loads, large classes, and low 
salaries, 
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tively ineffective instrument for 
public relations. This is not 
necessarily true. PTAs are what 
thev are because of the lack of 
leadership on the part of teach- 
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ers and school administrators. DS eat =F aS at~ aF —) aan “an 
Parents, unfamiliar with school EEE OOOO 
procedures, should not be expected 
to plan by themselves, or with 
a minimum of direction, effective 
yrograms for improving schools T |; a ia | -[) of sl Di os Sa 
™ general, ther« pe tate he fewer M rs. M Cl U S ictionary 
speeches at PTA meetings and , 
much more emphasis on group 
discussion techniques, with the Mamie McDuff 
use of consultants to answer 
questions which have been raised 
by parents. The PTA, with its the reception of Junior's 
open membership and guiding that Junior’s social immatu 
policies and principles set by the 
state and national congresses of harmonize with his peer 
parents and teachers, is probably shout “Hallelujah!” or tak 
the best means of securing wide 
community involvement in under 
standing and improving local 
educational programs. 

Accent the positive. Fifth, there arents. The 
should be a constructive point of 
view in public relations. Persons 
in the community sometimes fee] 
that the only time they hear about 
the schools is when there are 
complaints about salaries, work 
ing conditions, and the need fo 
improved school] buildings. Par- 
ents will be more interested when 
the focus of the public relations 
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t 
the learning process for their 
children. In other words, teachers 
need to follow, in dealing with 
the public, the principles of learn- 
ing and working with people that 
have been learned in their study 
of educational psychology. 
Yes, the public will continue to 
ask questions such as those indi- 
cated in the opening paragraph 
of this article. However, the 
teacher whose school has devel- 
oped a public relations program 
such as discussed in this article 
will find it much easier to answer 
the questions. What is even more By DON SHUTE 
important, the services of th 
school system to all boys and girls 
in the community, as well as t 
the adults of the community, will 


doubtless be considerably im- SO a eS eS ee ae ont 


proved, 
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Illinois Needs an 


Elective State Board 


The problems and complexities due to our rapidly 
changing school system bring into clearer 
focus the need for a state board of education to 
direct the policies of the common schools. 


By L. R. GRIMM, 


Study Unit—V 15. No. 4 


GROWING INTEREST 1n a state 
A board of education for the 
schools is appar 
The IEA has bes n 
vears in behalf of 
an elective state 
tion 
Illinois is 
rapid changes il 
schools We have ypone irom 
12.000 districts a 
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vears ago 


to about 2900 Special 


education 
is developing 
al education has been expanded 
The 12-grade unit district 
replaced the dual district system 
in more than half of the state 
More than 200,000 children are 
now 


our public schools 


ation- 


has 


being transported daily to 
Instructional, 
guidance, health, and other serv- 
ices are being augmented. Thou- 


sands of additional pupils are 
coming into the 


veal 


schools each 


SCHOOLS ARE CHANGING, EXPANDING 
A new county board of school 
trustees has been created with 
power to ¢ hange district bo ind- 
many coun 
thei 


some ot 


aries upon petition; 
have eliminated 
high-school] districts; 
the powers of the tow nshij} 
school officers have been re- 
moved; school financial 
and controls are being studied 
and changed; the junior college 
is making some headway 
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complexities 
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change and 
expanding 


out of the rapid 
that our 
school system is experiencing. 

There are many important, 
continuing problems before the 
public common scl which 
need research and study over a 
prolonged time period in 
that carefully considered recom- 
mendations may be made to the 
General Assembly. Questions on 
the efficient development, ad- 
ministration, and financing of 
the schools and o1 aids and 
controls are always with us 
Short-lived commissions cannot 
be expected to acc omplish really 
adequate results. 


progress 


ools 


state 


OTHER REASONS FOR STATE BOARD 

Among other 
continuing state board of educa- 
tion for the public common 
schools should be set up in Illi 
nois are the following: 

1. Absence of such a board 
has led to a parade of commis- 
sions in the last generation. At 
least 10 of these have been legis- 
lative creations for short periods 
of time; they have produced few 
continuing policies, have kept no 
regular permanent staff on re- 
and study through the 
years, and have not lived long 
enough to be able to weigh the 
results of such of their recom- 
mendations as became parts of 
the school law 

2. Much valuable time 
lost in having commissions even 
though they each bi 
ennium; for example, the pres 
ent School Problems Commission 


reasons 


wny a 


search 


may be 


are set up 


order 


No. 2 was created by a bill ap- 
proved on July 9, 1951, but some 
of the members were not ap- 
pointed till October. The first 
meeting was held in January, 
1952, and the staff began work 
in March. Only seven months 
then remained tili a report on 
state aids (due on Oct. 1) was to 
be in the hands of the state 
budgetary commission, and only 
10 months remained till the 
opening of the General Assem- 
bly 


NON-PARTISAN BOARD HAS PRESTIGE 

3. Recommendations of an of- 
ficial state board of education, 
constituted of able citizens and 
on a non-partisan basis, should 
have greater prestige with the 
General Assembly than those 
made by private pressure groups 
chief state school official 
elected on a partisan, political 


; 


or a 
icket 
1. A state board of education 
would continuing 
agency to which the public could 
turn in presenting school condi- 
tions and needs and for appear- 
ances at public hearings 
5. A state board of education 
would serve continuously as a 
buffer against narrow legislative 
proposals and recommendations 
of selfish or provincial areas or 
groups which often force their 
proposals into the General As- 
sembly, regardless of the wel- 
of other areas of the state 
6. The General Assembly, 
however high-minded its pur- 
} does not have time for ade- 
quate study and consideration of 
all legislative proposals that 
before it. In 1951 there 
2044 bills introduced, as 
well as many important resolu- 
tions. A state board of education 
could render a helpful service in 
expressing judgment on _ the 
leading legislative issues, leav- 
ing of course the fundamental 
authority and power to control 
the schools in the hands of the 
General Assembly. 
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OUR SCHOOLS ARE BIG BUSINESS 

7. Any far-flung public enter- 
prise such as our public common 
schools, costing $300,000,000 a 
year for operating expense and 
undergoing constant change 
needs a continuing state board 
with a competent staff to study 
and recommend legislative poli- 
cles 

8. The consensus of judgment 
among the states shows that the 
been toward the 


tendency has 








creation of a state board of edu- 
cation. Forty-one of the 48 states 
now have such a board, with 
more or less limited powers and 
duties. 

9. In the absence of a general 
state board of education for 
common schools, Illinois has had 
not only a parade of educational 
commissions but also several 
separate boards and commis- 
sions; for example, the 1945 ad- 
visory commission on school re- 
organization, vocational reha- 
bilitation board, vocational edu- 
cation board, a board on teacher 
certification, downstate teache 
retirement board, commission t 
investigate the North Central 4 ss ) “ N : } } a 
Association, the Commission for \\ ho At e ( ur . cig 7 JO! ~~ 
Handicapped Children, and the ’ 
like. A state agency set up to 
study or to administer only a = ’ ; , 
special field unfortunately often Giving plants to hospital patients helped fifth- 
fails to give proper considera- grade pupils of Belleville's Bunsen School feel 
tion to other special fields or to 
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the general program of public 


a responsibility toward all people of all nations. 


education 
PROPOSALS FOR STATE BOARD 


Several groups have proposed 
a state board of education for 
Illinois in recent years. Among 
such proposals has been that of 
HB 41 in the special session of 
1938, prepared jointly by the 
legislative committees of the 
IEA and the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. This bill called 
for a board of nine members ap- 
pointed by the governor, with 
the consent of the Senate. Terms 
were to be staggered, and not 
more than three members could 
reside in any one county. The 
board was to study school prob- 
lems, prepare reports, and make 
recommendations to the gover- 
nor and the legislature. It could 
recommend public school poli- 
cies and serve as a source of ad- 
vice and information, with no 
compulsory powers. 

In March, 1952, the IEA legis- 
lative committee recommended 
to School Problems Commission 
No. 2 consideration of a state 
board of education elected on a 
non-partisan basis for the pur 
poses of doing constant study | pupis seno ELECTED DELEGATES 
and research, and recommend- rhe three students in the } 
ing legislative improvements | were sent as elected delegat 
and adequate appropriations for | sent tl the hospital 
the needs of the common | 4" o 
schools. A board of this type has | McDonald, 
been needed for a long time. Ur- | “™* 
gent consideration of the crea- 
tion of a state board of educa- 
tion for common schools should 
be given in the legislative session 
of 1953 
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YOU NEED TO 


[understand Your School Board 


The teacher is an important link in 


the board's public relations program. 


By HAZEL P. CEDERBORG 


HAT DO YOU, as a teacher, 
know about your school board 
its personnel, its functions? Do 
you think of it as an arbitrary 
group, interested in you only as a 
cog in the public school machine? 
If so, it is time you learned other 
wise. 

It is important, especially in 
these difficult times when the pub- 
lic school system is faced with so 
many problems, that you be inte! 
ligently informed about this 
group oft people that determines 
the poli ies of the district in which 
you are teaching. You should 
know something of the ways it 
which they work and of their 
problems. And, if possible, you 
should get to know them as indi 
viduals. Board members in most 


want to know the teachers 
in their district, and are interest 
ed in them as people as well as 
teachers 


Cases 


300 YEARS OF SERVICE 
School boards are not new. hl 
deed they were on the job long 
before there was a United States 
of America. For more than three 
hundred years these good people 
in their efforts in behalf of publi 
school education, have been vig 
orously praised and ust as 
roundly condemned. They have 
been reviled, criticized, and cari- 
catured, and a few have even gone 
to jail. But over the they 
have rendered and 
devoted public 
communities that 


years 
conscientious 
service to their 


cannot be mea 


sured 

Who are these people ? How 
have they gotten on school boards? 

What are their qualifications 
for board membership? First of 
all, most of them are amateurs in 
affairs, but they are, on the 
whole, public-spirited citizens 
who take their responsibilities se- 
riously. By the fact that they are 


school 


schoo] 


willing to serve as board 
members, they have indicated that 
they are interested in the welfare 
of children and in the advance 
ment of public school education. 
They have been appointed, 
elected, or “called” through a cau- 
cus of representative citizens In 
the community, to board member- 
ship. The latter way of choosing 
board members is rapidly gaining 





favor. Appointed members can be 
too much influenced by the official 
who has appointed them, and of- 
ten the most desirable citizens 
hesitate to run for election if any 
political connections are involved. 

The caucus system has the ad- 
vantage that the caucus is a demo- 
cratic group of communitywide 
civic organizations which sifts 
candidates carefully, and submits 
to the community for election the 
ones they consider best fitted for 
board membership. As a result 
board members are selected by the 
invitation of civic leaders without 
the necessity of waging any cam- 
paign other than making avail 
able information concerning their 
qualifications. Thus, qualified cit 
izens are encouraged to undertake 
civic duties with the hope that 
they may be able to contributs 
their best services unhampered by 
political matters 


INTEGRITY 


necessary that board 
members be trained to 
cific service. Their character, 
however, should be carefully scru- 
tinized. Their personal integrity 
should be above question and their 
good reputation a matter of con 
mon knowledge in the community 
They should be sufficiently ex- 


MEN OF CHARACTER, 


It is not 


give spe 


perienced in the world of affairs 


to realize the extreme necessity of 
working with others as a member 
of a “team.” They should also be 
people of large responsibilities 
who have neither the time nor the 
desire to bother with the petty 
details of a school system. A per- 
who can devote most of his 
to being a board me mber is 
rather than 


son 
time 
likely to be a liability 
an asset. 

And board members should 
have personal courage requisite to 
provide real leadership. Democ- 
racy does not imply that the mem- 
ber of a public body should vote 
on every question according to 
the majority of his constituents. 
He is elected by the pe ople to rep- 
resent them, not to take a poll of 
the populace on every issue that 


arises 


LEGAL LEADERSHIP 


Of « over the the 
ways in which school boards work 
have changed with social and eco- 
Historically and 
legally, school boards always have 
and still do exercise leadership 
But they are not so remote as they 
from the community 
more concerned today 
with what the 


HISTORIC 


years 


urse 


nomic conditions 


once were 
They are 
than in the past 


community feels and thinks it 
needs, 

They are also aware of general 
trends in education, and they are 
constantly being educated to what 
is going on elsewhere in education 
through conferences of school 
board members- county, section 
al, state, regional. (Forty-four 
states now have schoo! board asso 
ciations.) Through round tables, 
group discussions of problems, 
and an interchange of experiences 
and ideas, they gain new insights 
and better understanding of their 
own problems 


PUBLICATIONS, INFORMATION 

Then there are the 
lications of the school board asso 
ciations, manuals for schoo] board 
members, annual reports of local 
and state superintendents, and 
special reports on school prob 
lems, to keep them further in- 
formed. Indeed, today wide 
awake school board members 
really have their fingers on the 
educational pulse of the country, 
and are eyuipped through board 
service to render intelligent de 
cisions and judgments 

While school board 
should not be expected to inte? 
pret their work to those who elect 
them to office, most boards today 
feel the need for a strong publi 
relations program. While they i: 
vest the superintendent with the 
authority to carry out such a pro 
gram, f members 


Various pub 


members 


committees of 
frequently meet with representa- 
tive groups from the Parent- 
Teacher Association, from the 
community, from special groups 
Often, too, public meetings are 
held (especially if the board is 
engaged in a particular project, 
such as the need for a new tax 
rate or a building program), and 
various board members explain 
the immediate problems 


BOARDS DETERMINE POLICIES 

jut school boards are not ad- 
ministrative bodies They 
rather, policy-forming Their 
function is precisely the same as 
that of the board of directors of a 
well-governed corporation The 
board of directors does not actu 
ally “run” the business. It dete 
mines the policies by which the 
corporation shall be managed 
Then it employs trained persor 
nel to direct the organization in 
accordance with those policies 
And, finally, it holds management 
responsible for results 

Naturally, management con- 
tributes to policy-making through 


are, 
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recommendations to 
the board. Similarly, this is the 
manner in which modern school 
boards manage the 
public education, which has be 


Its various 


business of 
come “big business.” 

During the past 20 years virtu 
ally every major school survey 
has recommended the unit plan of 
administration. All departments 
of a school system come under the 
urisdiction of the superinten 
dent’s office. He is held respon 
sible by the board for all phases 
of operation. There is no longer 
a superintendent of instruction, 
but a superintendent of schools 
who is re sponsible not only for the 
educational program, but also for 
the public relations program and 
the business management as well 

But the major problem of 
school boards today is not seeing 
that its policies are carried out 
It is rather providing good educa 
tion, whether the district is large 
or small, in the face of rapidly 
mounting prices. The cost of ev- 
erything—fuel, supplies, building 
and building repairs, salaries 
has spiraled out of hand, and 
school boards, like individuals, 
must meet increased costs. 


BOARDS NEED INCREASED FUNDS 


Most communities want the 
best schools possible for their chil 
dren, but they are hard-pressed 
for funds for all purposes, includ- 
ing education. Many have it 
creased school tax rates, 
with the bitterest opposition fron 
pressure groups who are clamor- 


Sone 


ing for tax reductions, and many 
face the necessity for increases in 
the near future. Without in- 
creases, our school boards cannot 
even maintain minimum stand 
ards if prices continne to rise, let 
alone furnish a well-rounded edu 
cation for every child 

Teachers’ salaries are still low 
Indeed, in many communities they 
have not even caught up with the 
cost of living. Buildings are inade- 
quate as to condition and space 
But to put it colloquially, “Broth- 
er, you ain’t nothin’ yet.” 
Just consider these facts. In 1940 
there were about 2? 000,000 six 
vear-olds ready to enter school 
and in 1952 about 3,300,000. In 
1953 there will be some 3,700,000 
By 1960 it is estimated that thers 
will be 6,000,000 more school chil 
dren in the country than there 
were in 1947 And befors 1960, 
according to the US Office of Edu 
cation, the nation will have to 


seen 


4 soe 146 
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Muse Joachers Jake Note 


Find out what other music teachers in the school 
system are doing, and plan your own program as a 
logical part of a total plan for musical growth. 


By HARLAN W. PEITHMAN 


EAR YE! Hear ve! Are you orchestra director who 10W see the entire musical process” 
willing to ask yourself som what the high-school \ - A basic core of knowledge and 
questions? rector does? Do we t understanding of musical struc- 
Am Ia teacher who pours some problems together? ture—which includes many items 
metal in the mold or one who Do I know what the other music such as fundamentals of musical 
tightens a nut on teachers do and think? Am I a_ notation, symbols, terminology, 
line of youth as it moves toward theory teacher who knows about harmony, form, and many other 
adulthood? Do I know what has the musical processes through phases of music—should be taught 
gone before and what comes afte! which all my students have been as an _ integrated process of 
I contact the child? and probably will go? Do I try growth rather than separate, 
Am I a high-school vocal di to make my knowledge of theory segregated courses which often 
rector who knows what the high functional? Am I an elementary are not too meaningful to those 
school band or orchestra director vocal teacher who knows what my exposed. Many of these essential] 
Am [a high-school band or pupils will contact later? Do I items can be brought to the atten- 


the assembly 


does? 


cj 


cau 





tion of any music class or empha- 
sized in any type of rehearsal on 


most any level or taught in more 


detail in a course on musical 
structure. 

In order to be effective, the 
teacher must recognize and under- 
stand the many types of funda- 
mentals as they appear in music 
of all kinds. For the most part, 
the average theory course does 
not emphasize the practical side; 
and as a result the student or 
prospective teacher does not know 
how to use the material in a func- 
tional way. This basic core of 
knowledge and understanding of 
music could be much more effec- 
tive if each music teacher would 
try to integrate his particular 
area with that of other areas <« 
music, as well as the many fields 
of pupil or student contact and 
interest. This may be a tremen- 
dous task, but if all would strive 
toward a common goal of greate 
understanding, much would 
result. 


FORM A BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

Much can be learned by reading 
about and understanding the proc- 
ess of musical growth from the 
nursery school through the grad- 
uate school or adulthood. A basic 
philosophy could be formulated 
for the individual music teacher 
This philosophy could be ¢ hanged 
if found wanting. The ways of 
doing things vary greatly and the 
opinions as to the best method of 
accomplishing a particular goal 
are often radically different 
among music teachers as well as 
other teachers 

If each teacher would 
the needs, interests, and abilities 
of his students and make written 
plans for each group or class as 
to what he intends to accomplish 
throughout the year, his own 
thinking would be _ crystalized 
more readily and his daily or 
weekly planning would be more 
efficient and functional. If at the 
end of the school year he would 
leave with his administrator an 
outline of what he had planned to 
do and what he had accomplished, 
he would be better able to resume 
in the fall where he stopped in the 
spring. Or, if he changed posi- 
tions, the new teacher would be 
able to proceed with more success. 
Such a report, with recommenda- 
tions for the succeeding year, 
would do much to improve musical 
results. 

If such a report were available 
new music teacher in a 
situation, the 


survey 


for each 


particular music 
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result in a more 
In this 
would 


program would 
logical pattern of growth 
way the pupils or students 
not be torn annually between con 
pletely different philosophies o1 
ways of doing things, as is often 
the when a new teacher 
comes in annually or biennially 
It would be very valuable if 
every music teacher could make a 


case 


general study of the explanatory 
material in the guides 
for all the basic series of musik 
books used on the elementary 
level. A valuable outcome would 
be that the band director, choral 
director, orchestra director, theory 
teacher, elementary music teach- 
er, and all would know much 
more about the through 
which a child is should 
be going as he grows musically 
This knowledge would help one 
build courses of various kinds on 
an advanced leve namely, hig! 
school or college 

All should attempt 
what others have done or w 
in the way of planning and te 
ing. All planning should be done 
in light of the background, ability, 
and interest of each pupil or stu 
dent. No course should be taugcht 
merely for the offering 
another subject 

At music conventions 
teacher should include demonstra 
tions of all other fields. At home 
each teacher should try to visit 
the classes of other music teach 
If that is not possible, they 
should try to exe hange ideas and 
discuss problems All should 
understand what the other is do 
ing. High-school band, orchestra, 
or choral directors and college 
band, orchestra, or choral dire« 
tors, as well as theory teachers 
and other musik instructors 
should realize that their students 
are merely grown-ups who wer 
youngsters some years 
each case the courses given should 
be based on the student's 
ground. In other words, 
child i 


teachers 


proc ess 


going o1 


sake of 


each 


ers 


back In 


back 
take 
where he is and proceer 


from there 
VISUALIZE THE PROCESS 
teacher—ele 
or co lege 
f 


the process ot 


if every musi 
mentary, high-school, 
could visualize 
musical growth which takes place 
in a well-organized elementary 
school and junior high school 
where the teaching philosophy 
does not change radically fron 
year to year, and where it is 
developed with the individual 
pupil in mind, much more could 
be accomplished in a musical way 


attempt at greater 
among all musi 


accon plish 


any 
with 


Each music teacher, on 
level, should try to 
the other 

all otnet! 


system 


cooperate 


music teachers as well 
teachers in the 
time 
itual prob 


iIncooperative 


educa 
Some should 
be found to dis« n 
lems. An envious, 
much damage An 
understanding 
teachers will 


Are you 


spirit may do 
t 


great things 


villing to try? 


of the 
oKiet avail 


w teachers 


ng who 





Let's Have a SIVGING Band! 


Solfeggio, or reading music at sight, 


helps both singers and instrumentalists. 


HARLAN W. PEITHMAN 


EVERAL years ago the author 
S was at a chorus contest-festival 
and noticed that a medium high- 
school music department was 
represented by different 
choral groups, under the 
direction of the choral director 
and some under the direction of 
the band director. 

Upon questioning the band di- 
rector, it learned that he 
realized how valuable singing was 
to any instrumental group. As a 
result, the members of his band 
sang as a mixed chorus and male 
The band was consistent- 
of the 

much 

isolated 


duplicate this 


ra) 
several 


some 


was 


chorus. 
ly good, and on 
that it sang 
music. There are 
which probably 
type of situation. 


reasons 
of its 


Cases 


Was 


SINGING GIVES BALANCE 
If all band directors 
encourage singing and all 
directors wo ild encourage 
mental experience, the 
organizations over the 
might be much improved 
ing helps students feel chords in 
tune so that blend and bal- 
ance P feeling 
of precision necessary 
to produce a clean 


exact 


would 
choral 
instru- 
Various 
country 
sing 


they 
aving deve lops a 
which IS 
attack, a clean 
release, and at rhythmic 


pulse 


It has been quite heartening to 
some band directors in re- 
hearsal sound a Bh, have the group 
hum the unison, then ask 
various sections of the band to 
match the tone until the entire 
group is listening and playing 
softly. Out-of-tune chords often 
can be quickly tuned by singing 
them. The importance of sol 
feggio—reading music at sight 
has been emphasized repeatedly 
by a famous artist-musician and 
instrumental teacher 

He has 


education 


see 


al d 


said that a 

which does not rest 
upon an early training in sol- 
feggio is lamentable, sol- 
feggio is the foundati 
musicianship and is indispensable 
for both singers and instrumental- 
This musician-teacher em- 
phasizes that a student who has 
had a good background of sight- 
singing can grasp, hear mentally, 
or sing whatever is set before 
him, 


musical 


since 


mn of good 


ists 


NEED SOLFEGGIO 
that a 


MUSICIANS 

He contends 
solfeggio in this country accounts 
for the many good instrumenta 
ists who, without an instrument, 
are helpless to demonstrate a 
strange melody, interval, or se- 
chords 


" } 
1aCK Ul 


quence ot 


These boys at Haven 
School in Evanston 
enjoy vocal music. 


However, he 


overcoming 
difficulty 


solfeggio. 


has said, many are 
this handicap and 
through later study of 

A nationally-known band adju- 
dicator said that there is 
something wrong with a student’s 
sight reading and hearing if he 
plays along for an entire move- 
ment in the wrong key and seems 
blissfully unaware of it. Such 
cases might be remedied if each 
student were able to sing his part 


once 


SINGING IS VERY VITAL 

The entire faculty of a famous 
music camp of a decade ago and 
the recent conductor of a major 
symphony orchestra signed a 
statement to the effect that 
vital in the training 
of any musician. The artist- 
teacher in charge of the horn sec 
tion in the same camp requested 
that a special class be organized 
to teach all of his horn players 
how to use the sol-fa syllables 
rhis done Satistactory 

ss l4 


i 


sing- 


ng 1s very 
¢ 


was with 


An outstanding band director, 
who through the years has con 
sistently had very fine bands, was 
conducting a band clinic 
The horns were playing their 
part incorrectly with the excep- 
tion of player. This player 
to stand up and play 
correctly. He 


Once 


one 
was asked 

the part did so 
He was asked to sing it, a thing 
which he did with ea 


IS SINGING THE SECRET? 

The director then told the 
that singing was the 
fine musicianship. The horn play 
a high-ranking artist in 
orchestra, 
singing is 


band 


secret of 


er now 
a major symphony 
often reiterates that 
important in the training of 
musician. There have bee 
fine bands which did not 
vocally Would the y have 


better had they sung? 





OULD YOU be interested in 

hearing something about 
the birth pangs of a new teach- 
ers association? Please, how- 
ever, don’t be too shocked by 
some of the things our teachers 
did not know about their own 
professional groups. 

We really’ started from 
scratch. So far as we knew we 
had to do it all ourselves, and we 
were activated only by our need 
for a means of getting together 
to study and discuss our mutual 
problems, and to develop a spirit 
of fellowship among our teach- 
ers. (Since then, we've learned 
that those are two of the aims 
listed by the IEA and the NEA 
for the founding of local associa- 
tions. I guess that’s why they 
have local associations — be- 
cause other people have felt the 
Same way we did!) 

MORALE WAS PRETTY Low 

Our morale was pretty low. 
We'd tried unsuccessfully to get 
a salary schedule; the relation- 
ship between teachers and 
school board was not too happy. 
We determined to do something 
about both factors. So the teach- 
ers at our school—12 in number 
—met and decided to organize 
ourselves into a group. We 
elected a staff of officers that, 
including committee chairmen, 
involved nearly our entire mem- 
bership. 

About this time we acciden- 
tally bumped into some help. We 
knew there was an active teach- 
ers organization in a nearby 
town, and we called one of their 
leaders for help. She told us 
about the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers which was 
a section of the IEA, and offered 
to help us in any way that she 
could. She also told us to contact 
the director for the Northern 
Division of IACT, who literally 
took us under her wing. She in- 
vited our president along with 
her to several meetings, and we 
rapidly became acquainted with 
the organizational structure of 
IACT. We got loads of informa- 
tion from both the IEA offices in 
Springfield and from the NEA 
offices in Washington. You 
know, I began to wonder where 
we had been all our professional 
lives that we’d been unaware of 
this large group of profession- 
ally-minded teachers working at 
the local level. 

Before long we had heard 
about the IEA field representa- 
tives and had asked for help and 
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information about affilia- 
tion. We were told by return 
mail that Stewart Williams 
would be at our next meeting to 
tell us anything we wanted to 
know. We invited the Parent 
Teachers Association executive 
board and also the members of 
the school board to this meeting 
because we thought they’d be 
interested in knowing just what 
kind of group we were forming. 


more 


A NAME AND A CONSTITUTION 

Out of all this we wound up 
with a name, a constitution, a 
charter from IACT (at a mem- 
bership cost of only 10 cents a 
member), and a charter from 
the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers which cost us 
nothing since we had 100 per- 
cent NEA membership. We were 
receiving much __ information 
from both offices that we had 
never had before in the form of 
literature and publications, 
legislative bulletins, and news 
letters which kept us informed 
about what the state and na- 
tional groups were doing. 

But most important of all, I 
think, was the realization that 
other teachers over the state and 
nation were working shoulder to 
shoulder with us for common 
aims. We felt important. We 
had a newly-acquired sense of 
professional pride. We_- still 
wanted a salary schedule, a bet- 
ter understanding with our 
school board, and some improve- 
ment in teacher welfare—and 
we went out after them. But we 
were no longer entirely selfish in 
our purposes. 


DUES, DELEGATES, AND LIFE 

We also worked hard that 
year for the legislation that the 
state and national groups were 
sponsoring for the benefit of all 
schools and teachers. We really 
worked at public relations. We 
paid dues and sent delegates to 
as many of the state and district 
meetings as we could afford. We 
saw many of the films made 
available to us, and even showed 
some to the PTA. We held a 
reading clinic and planned a 
workshop . I think you could 
safely say that we were much 
more alive than we had been, 
and that this was apparent in 
our classrooms, too, so that even 
our pupils benefited. Thus our 
teachers association was born— 
and grew. 


Last spring we met again, this 
time with four other elementary 


TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
I) 
BORN! 


By 


MARGUERITE DUSTON 


Central Schoo!, Lockport 


schools in our township. Helen 
Ryan, IEA field assistant, and 
Mary LeMay, IACT president, 
were at this meeting. And now 
we are joining with these other 
schools to form a township or- 
ganization which, we hope, will 
have four times as much “wim, 
wigor, and witality” as the 
smaller group. 

If you don’t have a local 
teachers association and are 
thinking of forming one, go 
ahead! We believe you will get 
a great deal of help and inspira- 
tion from it, and we know you'll 
gain in self-respect and profes- 
sional pride. What's more 
you'll have increased your stat 
ure with the town and the school 
board! 
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ua pote down to the grass 
roots” is a chestnut that 
has been knocking around for a 
good many years. Yet in no way 
has age reduced the forcefulness 
or importance of this idea in 
organizational planning. Even in 
order to attain a modicum of suc- 
cess it is necessary to start at the 
local level. 

Any precinct captain knows 
that in order to achieve effective 
organization for efficient party 
operation he has to pound the 
pavement, ring doorbells, check 
addresses, and—most important 
of all—know the people in his 
bailiwick. In other words he has 
to carry the message of his 
standard-bearers directly to the 
voters. 

With approximately 6700 mem 
bers. the Lake Shore Division of 
the Illinois Education Association 
has been confronted with the 
problem of keeping its entire 
membership informed and active- 
ly interested in the aims and 
objectives of the IEA. One of the 
ways in which Lake Shore has 
attempted to do this is through 
a division of the membership into 
seven geographical sections. In 
effect this decentralization creates 
seven little divisions within the 
big one and tends to bring the 
association closer to those who 
belong. 

Each has a chairman, 
has representatives on each of 
the division’s eight committees, 
and has about the same number of 
delegates to the representative 
assembly, which meets four times 
a year with a membership of 
approximately 270. Brief section 
meetings are held as part of the 
representative assembly’s order 
of business. 

In addition to the representa- 
tive assembly business sessions, 
there is each fall a general meet- 
ing of all teachers within the divi- 
sion. Furthermore, each section 
holds at least one meeting a year 
for its own members. Occasion- 
ally sections will hold two meet- 
ings. These section meetings 
generally take place in the spring. 
They are late afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions, with workshops or 
guest speakers as a rule. 


section 


CAUCUSES SELECT CANDIDATES 

During the late winter, teach- 
ers have another opportunity to 
get together in large numbers 
when caucuses are held in each 
section to select candidates for 
offices to be filled for the next 
school year. Sometimes these are 
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As any precinct captain knows... 


You Must Start 
At the Local Leve 


Decentralizing your IEA division 


organization may make it more 


effective. 


By RALPH FROST 


purely business affairs; again 
some sections have teas preceding 
the caucuses. 

The key person in the sectional 
set-up is the section chairman. 
In addition to serving on the divi- 
sion’s executive committee which 
meets five times a year, he also 
serves as chairman of his own 
section’s executive committee, 
consisting of standing committee 
members and possibly a_ vice- 
chairman. This latter group gets 
together periodically to discuss 
and plan section business. 


SECTION-DIVISION LIAISON 

Added to the section chairman’s 
committee responsibilities is his 
obligation to act in a liaison 
capacity between the division and 
the representatives in his section. 
It is also his duty to assist in 
promoting IEA and NEA mem- 
bership by preparing reports of 
state and national conventions 
and by talks before local teachers’ 
groups. 

The section chairman is expect- 
ed to cooperate with division offi- 
cers and other chairmen in the 
dissemination of information to 
his own group. This often takes 
the form of newsletters to asso- 
ciation members within the sec- 
tion. While the chairman may 
not prepare the newsletters, it is 
his responsibility to see that the 
work is done. 

Keeping his portion of the divi- 
sion directory up to date and 
maintaining an active file of ma- 
terials pertinent to association 
business are routine matters 


lt did in Lake Shore. 


which the section chairman must 
also handle 

Continuity is, of very 
important in developing a smooth- 
ly-operating organization. In part 
this continuity is achieved by 
electing the section chairman to 
a two-year term. Conferences 
with predecessors and successors 
serve as a kind of vestibule to 
this key position. These confer- 
ences are of utmost importance in 
aiding the tyro in his new job and 
in helping to maintain the articu- 
lation needed at all levels. 

Sectional organization is by no 
means the complete answer to the 
question, “How can we get to- 
gether?” However, it does pro 
vide some worthwhile suggestions 
for effective action within the 
division. 


course, 


EACH SHOULD CONTRIBUTE 
A hard-working professional 
staff, loyal division leaders, and 
aggressive local associations are 
doing much to advance the work 
of the IEA, but it must be re- 
membered that this group repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total 
membership. In order to main- 
tain the splendid record made by 
public education in Illinois during 
the past hundred years, each 
teacher can and should make some 
contribution to the cause. 

A closely-knit and _ well-in- 
formed association membership 
can provide maximum opportu- 
nity for effective participation by 
every member. Sectional organi- 
zation helps to achieve this goal. 
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A School Administrator 
Writes to Santa Claus- 


Dear Santa: I'm writing this letter to ask 

For a teacher or two who might lighten my task; 

One who'll not bring all her troubles to me, 

(If possible, younger than seventy-three); 

I'd like one who won't have a nervous collapse 

Over discipline problems or childish mishaps; 

I'd like one who won't make a late contract breach 

And leave me with students, but no one to teach; 

If she does a good job—why, Santa, that's fine, 

But please don't send one to teach me to do MINE; 

And may | insert just this brief paragraph: 

PLEASE, no one who upsets the rest of the staff. 

Please send me one, Santa,—! know that you'll roar— By 
Who can stay, if she's needed ‘til quarter past four; 

I'd like to have someone who will not protest, 

"My schedule's harder than all the rest; econss ¢. 
"Oh, this is the kind of a town | despise; 

"How come | don't get my full share of supplies; 

"The place where I'm living is simply a fight: 

"| can't help with carnival next Friday night; 

"Gosh, this is my week to be out on the grounds; 

"These faculty meetings are getting me down; 

"The school where | WAS is where | should have stayed; 
“HERE, | certainly earn every cent that I'm paid.” 
Please send me a teacher who'll come here and stay, 
And won't think that Christmas occurs EVERY day. 
Please send all my teachers a picture of you, 

It might help to straighten out things if you do; 

| think that they need one, Dear Santa, because— 

I'm just a poor schoolman—I'm NOT Santa Claus! 


Arizona Teacher P 


Illinois Education 











-And Santa Replies 






Dear Schoolman: You once wrote a letter to me, 
But the teacher you want is Perfection, you see. 
You ask me for one who is pleasant and neat, 
Talented, punctual, charming, and sweet; 

True to her contract, in love with your town, 
Loaded with duties—with never a frown; 
Immune to the townfolk who bicker and stare; 
Content with the housing which just isn't there; 
One who is stable, with good common sense— 
Whose pay isn't measured in dollars and cents. 
Well, I've hosted through teachers in this bag of mine— 
Over six hundred thousand and seventy-nine 

And | just don't have one who could fill in your bill, 

But here's what | have—iisten in, if you willl 

I've a gadget right here for your budget and tax 

That will cause the taxpayer to pay and relax. 

You press it right here when your school funds are low, 
And into your budget the sheckles will flow; 

You ask for a million to build a new gym— 

This gadget will fill up your cup to the brim. 

It rids you of meddlers in each school affair 























COWCROFT Who haven't the "know-how," but get in your hair. 
And when you need classrooms and contractors balk, 
| acement Agency You don't have to haggle and sputter and squawk— 





Just call on this gadget, then sit back and laugh, 
Your classrooms spring up in a day and a half. 
When certification ales seem very strange, 
Just give it a twist and the laws take a change; 
You contract a teacher who starts to default— 
One flip, and she's turned to a pillar of salt. 
] You think you're "in solid"—-your board says you're not? 
This gadget exterminates them on the spot. 
So, whether you're principal, prexy, or dean, 
Rely on this gadget and all is serene. 
Your teachers work harder, your board members smile, 
Your school system runs in the cheerfulest style. 


And what is this gadget that lessens your strife? 
That raises your salary? Brightens your life? 















That runs your receptions, commencements, and plays? 

That signs you to contracts the rest of your days? ( 
It's a gadget, my friend, that will never wear out! 

Employ it with faith, then—but never with doubt. 

For its magic works over and over again— 26 7 
It is "Peace To All Nations—Good Will To All Men." 
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Why Not a 


Junior 


By JAMES CAPRA 


| t~ ONLY requirement for en- 
trance into the kindergarten in 
most communities is that a child 
shall attain a chronological age 
of five years on or near the open- 
ing day of school. In this respect 
the children are common 
ground, but the sin ends 
here 

In a typical kindergarten there 
are varying degrees of physical 
growth. Each child is a unique 
individual. His family background 
and experiences exert a tremen- 
dous influence on his per- 
formance. It soon becomes quite 
evident that a few children are 
conspicuously immature and 
others are slower to grasp simple 
learnings. Before the end of the 
vear, the kindergarten teacher 
knows beyond a reasonable doubt 
which children will not experience 
success in the first grade 


all or 
ilarity 


class 


TWO UNPLEASANT AVENUES 

As the administrative machin- 
ery now stands in most commu- 
nities, there are two avenues for 
a child who stands little chance 
to perform on an equal basis with 
the other children in the first 
grade. He may be permitted to 
enter the first grade and suffer 
the frustration of repeated failure 
in attempting to assimilate know- 
ledge for which he is not ready, or 
he may be retained in the kinder- 
rarten another year and repeat 
the same experiences over again. 
Neither course the 
answer. 

In many communities this prob- 
lem has been partially overcome 
with the adoption of an ungraded 


seems to be 


Some children mature more 


slowly than others, and a special class 
can give them the groundwork 
they need without ‘retaining’ them. 


primary school in which six-, 
seven-, and eight-year-olds are 
permitted to proceed at their own 
speed, albeit some may require 
two years and some four years for 
completion. This system repre- 
sents one extreme as contrasted 
with the traditionally rigid 
grades, one, two, and three. 

A THIRD APPROACH 

A more conservative approach, 
which is becoming increasingly 
popular, is the inclusion of a 
junior first grade. The immediate 
advantage in this approach is 
that it provides for homogeneity 
with respect to early basic learn- 
ing difficulties. 

Homogeneous grouping which 
segregates the children according 
to intelligence quotients is not 
advocated in democratic America 
and is not advocated here. A 
group making up the junio? first 
grade wou!ld range in intelligence 
the same as a typical class. It 
would be a composed of 
children who are not yet ready to 
assimilate learning, particularly 
reading. Two very important 
causes may be immaturity 8r 
emotional blocks, for instance, 
either of which may be the source 
of difficulty for children of high 
intelligence as well as for slow 
learners. 

The prime function of the 
primary grades is to teach read- 
ing. It is generally recognized 
that learning beyond the primary 
grades depends upon a good back- 
ground in the fundamentals of 
reading. In an arithmetic prob- 
lem, for instance, a child must 


class 


understand what is asked before 
he can solve the problem. In the 
social studies reading proficiency 
is a prime requisite. So it is with 
all subjects. If a child is per- 
mitted into the middle grades 
without the fundamentals of a 
good reading foundation it will 
not be unlike the analogy of a 
house constructed upon a poor 
foundation, resulting in uneven 
settling, cracks in the walls, and 
buckling floors. 

The child is exposed to formal 
reading instruction for the first 
time when he enters the first 
grade. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that he be ready for read- 
ing, for if he is not there is a risk 
of causing reading disabilities 
which may never be overcome or 
corrected. Just as children will 
learn to walk when they are ready, 
at varying ages, so will they learn 
to read when they are ready, and 
not before. 

READING READINESS VARIES 

We have no standardized age 
table to tell us when children are 
ready for reading, although re- 
search indicates a mental age of 
six and one-half years. It must 
be remembered, however, that a 
child may be anywhere from five 
to six and one-half or six and 
one-half to eight years old, chron- 
ologically, before he reaches a 
mental age of six and one-half; 
that is, he may be as much as one 
and one-half years younger, or 
older, mentally, than he is chron- 
ologically. 

Assuming that we have recog- 
nized reading-readiness blocks as 





visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion, we must now screen for 
clues which indicate whether or 
not a child is ready for reading 
(such as extent of vocabulary, 
degree of interpretation, back- 
ground experiences, voice pitch, 
left-to-right sequence in picture 
reading, etc.) befcre permitting 
him to enter first grade. Defi- 
ciency in a combination of any of 
these skills is a reasonable indica- 
tion that the child will experience 
failure in the first-grade reading 
program. It is for this group that 
a junior first grade is designed. 
To develop proficiency in these 
skills requires much individual 
work and specialized teaching 
For this reason, it is advisable 
that the class be kept small. 

For those children who are a 
bit slower in arriving at a stage 
of reading readiness, we cannot 
merely sit back and wait until 
such time as they are ready. They 
must be helped with reading- 
readiness work which emphasizes 
particular individual needs. The 


FOR OUR FIRST-GRADE TEACHER 


Lend me your young: eager naive 


Let me quide 


Let me inspire 


Let me give 


And in my gerden, grant me one rose 
ANN Nk 


teacher needs to study the back 
ground of each child. Probing 
into the background of a child 
with a high voice pitch, for in- 
stance, may disclose tensions 
which may be overcome with the 
help of the parents. 

An added advantage of the 
junior first grade is the avoidance 
of the stigma children associate 
with being retained. Actually, the 
child is entering an advanced 
grade, participates in more form- 
alized activities with a new teach- 
er in a new room with different 
classmates. He is not repeating 
a year in kindergarten with chil- 
dren who have just entered school. 

In general, the junior first 
grade provides an opportunity for 
children not yet ready for formal- 
ized reading instruction to partic- 
one 
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ipate on an equal basis with the 
other children in the class without 
the stultifying experience of re- 
peated failure and frustration 
They are more likely to perform 
to advantage in the upper grades 
on an equal basis, thus eliminat- 
ing the practice of resorting to 
cheating and formation of other 
bad habits. Discipline problems 
usually associated with children 
experiencing academic difficulties 


STARS TO 
BRIGHTEN 
YOUR PROGRAM 


This portion 


should be reduced. There should 
be less retention in the grades 
beyond the primary level, at an 
age when such retention would 
be regarded as a stigma 

The span between the fast 
learners and the slow learners in 
creases as they progress through 
the grades. For instance, the slow 
learner may be year in ar- 
rears compared to the fast learner 


one 


A suggestion we hope you find helpful and interesting 


Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 
To Make This Five-Pointed Star 
Use any paper with 5 2 "5 I re 
portions. Follow at 
irom Ito 5 ony at 
to 6. And there’s y 

More Creative Stars Are 

Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
And 


project for any child 


the whol ISS ENJOYS 
applying the designs to 
wind ws, pup l-< re ated 
greeting cards, tags for 


gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Dir 


POPULAR MECHAN CHRISTMAS HANI 


BOOK « 


BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THES 


CREATIVE I 


f id 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT thot really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 





design an 


IEA CENTENNIAL SEAL! 


$100 PRIZE OFFERED FOR WINNING DESIGN 


Who May Enter 


Ar 


What Type Of Design Is Needed 


A na whit 
A black a white 


Deadline 


A 


Award 


A 
Ar 


Identification 


he teacher 


Media 





JUNIOR FIRST GRADE 


in the first grade, and as much as 
three to four years in arrears by 
the time he completes the eighth 
grade. By spending a year in the 
junior first grade, the span when 
he enters the primary grades may 
be barely noticeable and by the 
end of the eighth grade only two 
to three years instead of three to 
four years. 

For the child with a high intel- 
ligence quotient it is likely that 
reading blocks which are causing 
his difficulty will be corrected by 
the skillful teacher in the junior 
first grade so that he will com- 
plete the eighth grade on the same 
grade level as the average for his 

] 


Class. 


KEEP PROGRAM FLEXIBLE 

The program should be kept 
flexible so a child could conceiv- 
ably be promoted to second from 
junior first at the end of the year, 
or to first grade during the reg- 
ular school year, should he show 
to advantage in his performance. 

The adoption of a junior first 
grade in a school which has an 
enrollment in the kindergarten of 
approximately 100 is feasible and 


easily justified. Out of such an 
enrollment there will no doubt be 
a sufficient number of children 
who need reading-readiness work 
to organize such a program. In 
many public schools it has been 
found that 20-25 percent of the 
first-graders had need of this 
program. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR BOARD 


spend $8,000,000,000 to provide 
new schoolhouses. The biggest ex- 
pense will come when the bumper 
crop of war babies reaches high- 
school age. 

These, then, are the problems 
of your school board—the prob- 
lems that keep them in session 
night after night until the wee 
small hours. The board members 
want to give you more money, and 
the custodians and office workers, 
too. They want to enrich the edu- 
cational program, to buy new and 
modern equipment, to repair ex- 
isting buildings and build new 
ones. In short, they want to give 
the children the best education 
possible, but they must have the 
support of the community, for it 


For America’s finest highway transportation... 


» THROUGH- GREYHOUND 


Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 


The r} h-Greyhoi 


na” 
na 


have 


is the people’s money they are 
spending. 

An enlightened community 
an educated one, educated in the 
needs of its children. It must be- 
lieve in education to the extent 
that it is willing to sacrifice in 
other directions to give every 
child the best education possible. 
The teaching you do is important, 
but so is your understanding of 
your school board. For you and 
every other teacher, every em 
ployee in the system, are in a 
position to interpret board poli- 
cies to the community. You are 
an important link in your board’s 
public relations program. 


Is 


WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


Mail to GREYHO 
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UND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W 
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Think IEA Dues Are High? 
Have a Look at Others! 


oards of Education— 


American Plan 


By the National School Boards Association 


WwHr WHO 

Public education of all! children Other things being equal, the 
youth, without discrimination es at of individual board membe 
the heart of the American plan determines the adequa 

The success of our republican the educational serv 
of government, of our democ atic way as a group 
of life, and of our business and tech High standards 
nological development depends upon and successful 
a literate and alert citizenry American citizen 

One of the major duties ? govern men and women 
ment is to provide an adequate system of education, but 
of tax-supported schools that, severally, the 

Chief responsibility for pub é ucts of varying ba 
tion is vested in the several states perience in human affair 
a large measure of B ) Each should be ch 
through boards of education is every impartially all the 


where deemed desirable, even essentia munity rather than 
' Sou 
Governors and state legislatures religious, econom 
" ‘ ( Georgia, 
thout exception, are bound by state terest or specia > 7 

t I, ew 


constitutions, by sions, and Board membe 


by tradition to establish and maintain 


abounding phys 
pub schools free from political en tal balance. and 


should be willing 


tanglements and the domination of 
special-interest or selfish ; > freely to a stud 
the schools 
Their views should 
cooperation generous their 


open, their judgments considered 
WHAT ° 
They should evidence a profound 
Boards of education are the respon 
: terest in the 
sible governing bodies of the pub 
‘ as a whole 
schools 
seament 
They are designed as the policy 9 
They shoulk 


making groups in education and should 





be responsive to 
of the citizens o 
munities 


Boards are ev 


the needs and wishes 


f their respective com 


erywhere invested with 


far-reaching authority for a great vari 


ety of importan 


+ decisions concerning 


the public schools 


They are the c 


onnecting link between 


the public which supports the schoo 


and the professional personne 


administers the 
n @ position te 


other 


schools, and 


interpret ea 


Almost universally members 


boards of education serve without re 


muneration, except expenses; they are 


voluntary servants of the people—a 


striking example 


tion 


of democracy in e 


understand ng of 


earning process as 


man relationships between 


would teach 
earn 

Above al! 
education shou 
who hold universe 
greatest esteem 


America's future 


rk unremitting 


fend, and support the highest 


of public education 
tive comm nities 


demand 














Here's an Idea 


State Supreme Court = Teachers Develop Professional Library 
Rules Reasons Must : 
Be Given to Dismiss r rd on the d 
Probationary Teacher 


NO REASONS GIVEN 
M 
White 


{ 





Build Skills the Worktext Way with 


READING ESSENTIALS 


by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic 


University of Virginia 
Stories by Betty Elise Davis 

Essentials, the new Steck 
basic skill, Each 


stimulating, 


Reading Reading Workt 


ext 
lesson begins with an 


imteresting st 
interesting ty practice materials that 
maintain reading skills 
learning; each skill i 


oncisely 


identify, 
expand, and Learning skills 
s brought into the 
Lowose-leaf tests ac« 
each book 


is not left to chance 


open and taught specifically 
ompany each book, and 


provides detailed 


and 
the Teacher's Editi 
instructions for rounding out a 
Reading Essentials may be 


n 
skills progran 


complete 
for each level 


any progran 


Bx woks ready 


used successfully in 

1 and with any basal series 
January 1, 1953 

NEW AVENUES IN READING 

NEW JOURNEYS IN READING , Sic* 

NEW ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 6) Ret, 68c; Wh. 

*TEACHER’S EDITION available 


Grades 1-3 and 7-9 


(Grade 4) Ret., 68c; Wh., Sic* 
(Grade 5) Ret., 68c; Wh 


Books for 


at Same price 
to be announced later rite tor Information 


THE Steck Company - Publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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A Present 


From the Teachers— 


They Give the 


Christmas Play 


s as gifts should co 
gay paper and ribbons 
abound with the Christmas ri 
e that the staff of the Deerfield 
mar schools gives the childrer 
though the festive wrappir 
ng, meets with the itter 


the childrer 


the easi« 
crowded day ) any 
no attemp to nev “actor” respons ble 
gre f polish. The childret nple costumes, lines if there are any, 
it and are kindly uncritical of nd action. Props are gathered in the 
even the most flagrant lapses building ind several of the more 
Started several years ag with the od male members of the taff act 
dea of promoting good relations be ‘ tage crev and house manager 
tween the staff and the cl , ] } sals for the 
play has already become 
Because this is strictly a staff-childrer ristmas favor tops off the party 
party, and also because of lack o yom, an attempt to break down the 
i hard and fast rule that parent rtificial relationship that is likely to 
t attend Always one or two xist between staff and children and 
however, and wish that we to make the children aware of the staff 
it “for the parents.” is people who can relax and enj 
one ever has to wonder who w themselves, the party is always a huge 
Santa Claus, for that role is iccess as well as a lot of fun. We 
t assigned to one of ou rece mend this sort of affair heartily, 
more the spirit of 


children do "oO hristmas from ancient times on. but 


Mrs. HAZEL CEDERBORG, t 


grammar schools Dee 
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Supreme Court Holds 
County Superintendent 
Must Be Qualified 


The ouster of Karl Kersteir 
Macoupin County uperintendent 


schools oO lacking qualifications set 


attention 
efeated Repul 


yer 


rstein, a 
Mr. Ker 


i 


an 
yut this was later 
i Third District appellat 
Then State’s Attorney Edward 
Phelps instituted quo warranto pro 
lings, which resuited in the 
rt 


rder ipheld by supreme cc 


ee a ee ea 


A 
Christmas Wish 


teachers this Christmas 


This is my wish for 
whether Mr. or Mrs 


It applies to you a 
First, no pupil with a low IO 

s my wish for every one of you 

A big classroom sound-proof treated 

With fine ventilation and properly heated 
All the maps, globes, charts, and reading 


books 


Attractively hung or shelved in nooks 


No long bulletins such a bother to read 

But messages to music, @ joy indeed 

Each menu for hot lunch adjusted for diet 

No worry about fat or where to hide it 

No tardy children or parents to ye 

No money to count, no tickets fo sel 

A working day for teachers just the right 
length 

With sufficient res? periods to conserve their 
strength 

All teachers meetings with music and laughter 

No worry about raises except in the hereafter! 

All this will come true without one rift 

One day in December—the 25th 

For school re-opens, you will reca 

And | need you back on the educational ball! 

From poets, no doubt, my apologies you'l 
hear 

Anyway, Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year 


SPAS PAD WAST PADP AED 


~, 
ye mber 








Mr. PR says: 


Mase sitll Mins dimes 
Y we don't tell them? 


DO THE MEMBERS OF YOUR COMMUNITY KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES? Of your 
attendance at professional meetings? Of your service on 
committees? Do they know of the faculty meetings you 
attend? 


Do they know of the interesting project your class just 


finished? 


Do they know that you went to summer school last summer, 
what you studied, and how you expect to put to use what 
you have learned? 


Do they know of your work 
on school publications? 


Do they know about the 
community services you 
render, about your help 
with the Girl or Boy Scout 
troop, about your service 
in the Community Chest 
Fund Drive? 


You are doing the profes- 
sion a service to let the 
public know of your activi- 
ties. 
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SIU Consultant Service 


NEA President Caldwell Will Speak Aids Coreen 
At IEA Annual Banquet Dec. 30 


Planning 


Yew 


sec ri * an 


NBTA Convention Set 
For Dec. 28-30 at Chicago 
The National Business Te: 


" 


Five Illinois Teachers 
Go To Europe on Exchange 
Five Illinois t ! wert 


irded 
} 


Debate Tournament 
Scheduled at ISNU 


T l annual 


cathe 

to 65 colleg 
ticipate 

cerning the debate 
writing Dr. Holmes 
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1000 Educators, Laymen National Teacher Exams 
Attend Carr's Inauguratio Will Be Held Feb. |4 


More than 1000 prominent lu The National Teacher Exan 
ors and laymen from all parts of yrepared d admin r 


Speakers 


1 " 
cluded Secret 


10th Read'nq Institute 


Will Be Feb. 2- 
The nnu 


vth a a 


New NISTC Radio Program 
Interprets Education Today 
Probler e¢ ath t a“ 


ney ap} 


Pike County Superintendent 
R. J. Nichol Dies Oct. 6 





Travel and Earn 


College Credit 


During Your 
Christmas Vacation 


(Dec. 26 to Jan. 4) 


Western Illinois State College, in 
cooperation with the Travel Depart 
ment of the National Education Asso 
ciation, offers teachers an opportunity 
to travel and study in historic Cuba 
The tour will also provide for one full 
day in Miami 


For five days the life of Cuba will be 
seen at Havana; Batabano, the sponge 
fishing center; and Matanzas, one of 
the oldest cities. An opportunity will 
be provided to swim at renowned 
Varadero Beach. The highlight of the 
tour will be the New Year's Eve cele 
bration in Havana. The cost of the tour 
trom Chica is $248.00 


Teachers ay earn 2° semester 
hours credit in photograph Experi 
ence with a camera is desirable but not 


" 
essentia 


For further informatio 
Alvin B. Roberts, Field Stud 
nator, Western Illinois State 
Macomb, Illinois 








FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE 

@ SAFE Q " 

@ COMFORTABLE — ex 

@ CONVENIENT —/ 

@ RUBBER SHOES 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—* oth 
quer finish, formed stee ked beige-e 

nm leathe pholstered e of 

Write De 158 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


' 
American Seating Company 
Grond Rapids 2, Michigan 
Bronch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





“See'N'Say” word game No. 1 


VANCE R. LEE = Szuit"™n* 


1701 Brook San Jose, Calif 
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McSwain Warns Junior Colleges 
Against Twin Pitfalls 


The 20th ar 





the Illinois A 

was he 
Junior College 
day, Oct 25 
Joliet, preside 
presided. The 


by administrati 


CHAMBER MUSIC can now be a part of 
programs of schools and colleges of northern 
Ilinois, by arrangement with the Swen Pars 
String Trio of Northern Illinois State Teacher 
College. Three members of Northern's mus 
department faculty have organized the en 
semble in an effor ntroduce the realr 
of chamber music nts and resident 

n the area, and make no charge for appea 

ances Trio members are Reyn 

pianist; Homer Garretson ° 
oan omens her veralicn * presente’ New Packet of PR Materials 
pened the IEA Rock River Divis Available from NSPRA 
meeting Oct 24 Teachers n net wublic relations pacl 
having the ensemble play at r bete ‘ 

should contact Mr. Whitney 

music department at Northern 


FAE Offers 250 Fellowships 
To US College Teachers 
Dr. Claren H 


IASL Announces Officers 
At Joint Meeting with ILA 


Ne I — 


1} 


ciation, Nat 
n. 1201 16t} 


f D.¢ 


( d by Health, PE Association Seinen on Hoa ahem gastrin phe 
ies ; ae Holds Conference at NISTC ecretary, respectively; and Mildred 
. 10 1 han ler ¢ ‘ ected to the cu e | 


sunced A f or l tz Tea 
Applicat t 


about 


o The ¢ 
Fellowshir The Fur 
vancement of Educatior 


Avenue, New York 22 
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Mar. 31 Filing Deadline Set 
For Federal School Funds 

US Commissioner of Education Ear! 
J. McGrath has announced that Mar. 
31, 1953, has been established as the 
by which all applications must 
be filed with the US Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, for 
funds to help meet operating expenses 
of local educational affected 
by activities of the federal government 
for the fiscal year 1952-1953. 

Congress has made available the sum 
of $40,000,000 to carry on the pro- 
gram under Public Law 874 during the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953. If these funds are not sufficient 
to pay in full the total amounts which 
the school districts in federally-affected 
areas are entitled to receive, payments 
prorated the eligible 


date 


agencies 


will be among 
applicants. 

4 school district desiring to 
for funds 
Law 874 should obtain 
forms and instructions from 
of the Superintendent of 
struction in Springfield 


make 
under Public 
applicatior 
the Office 
Public In 


applicatior 


IESPA Honors Oneal At 


Frank E. Oneal, formerly 
to the superintedent of public instruc 
tion, was honored by the Illinois Ele 
mentary School Principals Association 
at their annual conference Oct. 9 to 11 
at the University of Illinois, when Mr 
Oneal was awarded a life membership 
in that organization for his years of 
service as a member of the executive 
board. Mr. Oneal had been the 
department representative on the IESPA 
board, but resigned after he left the 
superintendent's office to join the fac 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


assistant 


state 


ulty at 
Sept 1 

New IESPA officers elected 
at the conference were Murphy 
of Whittier School in Peoria, first vice 
president; Mrs. Viola Mahoney of Co 
lona Elementary School of Moline, 
Kenneth Hammer, 


who were 
Joe 


sec 
ond vice-president; 
superintendent of elementary schools 
at Morris, secretary; and Mrs. Lizzie 
McReynolds of Lincoln School in Ur 
bana and Fred Armistead of Harrisburg 
elementary schools, for three-year terms 
as board members. Henry Beach of 
Wallace School in Sterling, IESPA pres- 
ident, presided at all general meetings 
of the conference 

Dr. Osear Chute, superintendent of 
public schools in Evanston, was the 
banquet speaker on Friday night. He 
reminded the members that democracy 
developed as a _ religious belief 
tenet of the worth of the 
democratic 
who 


was 
based on the 
individual, and that one 
cept is that those persons 
be affected by a policy should 
right to participate in forming 
policy. He urged the administrators to 
adhere to this principle in cooperating 
members of lay, professional, and 


pre 
are to 
have a 
that 


with 


EBF Art Collection 
On Exhibition at New Trier 

The outstanding contemporary 
American art collection of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., has been 
transferred to New Trier Township 
High School at Winnetka for exhibi 
tion purposes, with nine of the 39 
paintings being hung temporarily in 
the Wilmette junior high school 

The collection, after traveling ex 
tensively throughout the US and Can 
ada, was hung for nearly a year in the 
Wilmette Public Library. It is valued 
at nearly $50,000. 

Included are Grant Wood's “Por 
trait of Nan,” Frederick Waugh’s 
“March—North Atlantic,”” Leon Kroll’s 
“My Model,” Francis Speight’s “Tracks 
in Winter,” and others equally out 
standing. 

In fact, the 
tative cross-section of contemporary 
American art. EBF made a filmstrip 
under that title, utilizing paintings 
from the collection for the individual 
frames, which is being widely 
art and art-appreciation « 


collection is a represen 


used it 


asses 


Conference 


communities to 


their 
opportunities 

communities 
Friday, Dr 
the 


spoke 


service 
improve 
the children of 

At the noon 
Paul Misner, 
elementary schools in 
on “Leadership Role 
munity Development.” Dr 
firmed his belief that our 
doing a good job, but added that there 
s still opportunity for improving the 
quality of the educational program 
But he pointed out that quality in edu 
cation, as in any other service or 
commodity, would increase the basic cost 
to the community 


groups in 
educational 
those 


for 


luncheon on 
superintendent of 
Glencoe, 
in School-Com 
Misner af 


schools are 


College Credit, Christmas, 
And a Cuban Cruise 


College credit, a Christmas holiday, 
and a cruise to Cuba are available to 
photography fans in a December tour 
featured by the Division of Travel 
Service of the National Education As 
sociation. Western Illinois State Col 
lege is using the tour as a workshop in 
NEA members may regis- 
optional 


photography 
ter for the 
basis. 

Two 
have been 
division. The tours, 
for NEA members, include 1) a trip 
by rail to Jacksonville, Fla., and a 
tour of Florida and 2) visits to 
the Gulf Biloxi, 


Pensacola. 


course on ar 


Christmas tours 
by the travel 
which are planned 


other 10-day 
announced 


motor 
New 
Mobile, 

Detailed information on these 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Travel Service, NEA, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 


Orleans, coast, 


and 


tours 


School Camp Site Proposed 
For Little Grassy Lake Area 

The Southern Illinois Educational 
Council of 100 and school administra- 
tors throughout the area are soliciting 
support of 28 state organizations in 
order to launch a five-year plan for 
development of a public school camp 
site on Little Grassy Lake, nine miles 
southeast of Carbondale. Leaders of 
the drive are Melvin C. Lockard of 
Cobden, council president, and Supt 
Paul Grigsby of Granite City, chairmar 
of the camp development committee. 

Estimates being obtained on 
facilities needed for establishing a 
beginning program and for its expan 
into a full-scale program as the 
is developed. Groundwork also is 

laid for obtaining financial 
legislative appropriations to 


are 


sion 
plar 
being 
grants or 
provide essential facilities 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
administers the Little Grassy 
is being asked to tell the council what 
sary to have the land 
for the camp 
proposed site adjoins the 
IHlinois Univ camp, 
students now train as camp 


region 
steps are neces 
set aside 
te The 
Souther? 
where SIT 
counselors 
1 and 


school 
are conducted 


permanently 
ersity 


and where elementary 
high-school 


each 


camp periods 
summer on a 
limited scale. 

In addition, advice is being sought 
from the state department of public 
instruction relative to financial aspects 
of school participation. They are also 
definite commitments from 
many children will 
each year and for 


seeking 
schools on how 
attend the 


what duratior 


r— SPECIAL HOLIDAY TOURS— 


camp 


pe are apex 


ed Christmas Holiday tr 
t ! sight -secing 


an 
Round trip from Chicago 
7? Day Caribbean Holiday 
7? Day Jamaican 
10 Day Ha 
it Day 
15S Day 


$253.69 
299.69 
345.90 
323.65 


xican Your 411.93 


foer 
Many other tour bargains. cx ted or fe pen 
Let us help you plan your travel bolida 


BEALE TRAVEL SERVIC 


8 So. Dearborn 
Chicage 8, ttt 
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LISTMAS AND OTHER YEAR-END EX 
to buy . oneol id. bills 
ANY PURPOSE ¢ 
r t monthly pay 

es made 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. E-12 
Peeviseo 8 


y THE STATE OF NEBOASEA 


219 City Notional Bank Bidg.. Omohe 2, Nebr 


city state 
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FCA Begins Film Preview Project 
To Aid Community Group Program Planners 


is been 
f Amer 
oup pro 
inced by 


I 


aid 
m wit} 
l6mn 
to all 
rep 
be 
for 


College Credit Offered 
For Alaska Field Trip 


iring Alaska?” 


tudents 


troductory 
equivaient 
either by 
will be 
class i 
students 

The « — 
f preliminary 
ginning Jur 
touring we 
northwest« 
the trip, 
cultural, 
recreati« 


Visi 


where the center w schedule 


of them 
gram 


prev 
with group leaders and 
chairmen. P 
ntroducing the 
suggesting effect 
n addition to inforn 
and prices will be 
center by the FCA 
Films will not 
gram use while 
but commercial 
ial centers, st 
ies, and film pre 
ms will be 


f ence 
enter making 
he community g 


The Film 


educations 


Coun mer 11S a nor 
al org: ratio whose 


ind pro 


University of Chicago 
Expands Education Program 


The University Ch 


» has great 


expanded its prog education 


irses available ‘ 1 University 
College, now making sible to con 
plete all course requirements leading 


he master’s ollment 
University Colleges 
These 


are giver 


professional 
g, and Satur 
available 
y pursuing 
tion professior 
The majority 


n the ea 


active 


igo 
1 
ly acces 


and the rema 


he south side campu 
The aim has been to sche 
of parti 


which ilar 


and of gres t use t men and womer 
confre dail 
The an courses will be 


1 women who | 
wish to 
purposes 

rut the pre 
Hermar 
Department 
Richard Y 
ts, I 


LaSalle 


niversity 
Street 


New Arithmetic Workbook 


A revision of Nun 


»ok-textbook 


grade 


Teacher Recruitment 
ls "Number One Problem’ 
Teacher recruitment is the “number 
one educational problem of the state,” 
according to Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity Pres. R. W. Fairchild 
His statement followed the 
the annual placement report 
ISNU bureau of appointments, 


release of 
from the 
showing 
900 for graduate teachers 
office in 1952 

depends on than 
the ISNU presi- 
the highest 
pointed out, “more thar 


requests 
wamped the 

Recruitment 
according to 


more 
saiaries, 
dent. “Teacher salaries are 
n years,” he 
dollars for beginning 
and almost three 
beginning elementary 
eachers. But we to do better ir 
ways 
“Tllinois 
its public schools, but 
make the teachers »s the 
best in the nation. Otherwise this state, 
with of te 
going to short.” 
The re port 
ribson, ISNI 
versity 


three thousand 
h gh 


thousand for 


school teachers 


t have 
other 
must not < y continue to 
prove 
state’s 
thousands achers needed, is 
come if 
prepared by Dr. Harold 
placement director, shows 
had about 19 elementary 
requests for every elementary 
available, about 15 requests 
physical ducatior 
about 10 for every 
candidate Musi 
] 


teachers are alsc 


every girls 
and 


educatior 


andidate, 
business 
and 
idly needed 
Highest salaries 


home 


mathematics 


special 
physical education 
addition to Ilinois, 16 
and Hawaii, Malaya, Virgir 
and Austria employed 
teachers 


went to 
lucation, and boys 
tructors. In 
ther 
Island 


ISNI 


states 
Pakistan, 


graduates as 


County Superintendents 
Elect Block Chairmen 

New block chairmen of the 
Associatior of ( ounty 


F Superint 
of Schools 


who have been 
Ralph Elliott of Danville 
Paxton Block; Miss Lillias Walker of 
Morr Wheaton Block; Miss Pauline 
Meyer of Petersburg, Lewistown Block 
L. W. Hinton of Springfield, Carrolltor 
Blox Philip Provart of Pinckney 

lle, Nashville Block 

Among county superintendents fron 
Illinois attended the national 
meeting of county and 
perintendents Ir New 
12 to 15 were Mrs. Marjorie Leinauer 
of DeKalb, president of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the NEA; 
John Torrens of Dixon; Lillias Walker 
of Morris; Floyd French of Princeton; 
George Wilkins of Edwardsville; 
Charles Nihan of Belvidere; Harold 
Taft of Galena; Hester Korty of Wir 
hester; and Mrs. Lucile Goodrich of 
Pontiac 

4 number 
been 


electex 


recently are 


who 
rural area su 


York City Oct. 


of block meetings recent 


have devoted to consideration 
yrospective legislation, the program 
visitation by the 


and the 


department of 


instruction revolving 
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Northern Adds New Faculty Members 


Northern Illinois State Teachers Co 
lege opened the fall quarter with severa 
new staff members 

Jill Joanne Harstad was named as 
sistant director at Williston Hall, com 
ng to Northern from Syracuse Ur 
sity where she was head resident in the 
ipperclas dormitory Carroll M. Pike, 
Jr, replaced Carl Knox as assistant 
dean of men, coming from a similar po 

ion at Michigan State College He 
has had previous experience at State 
College of Washington and Middlebury 
High School ir Vermont Mr Knox 
leaves Northern to become dean of mer 
it Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

John W. Eaton, who came fron 

Indiana, replaced Dr. F 


University of 
rest House in the busines educa 
lepartment Dr ous has taker 
position at the Uni ty of Nebrask: 
Dr. John L. Rowe, experienced both 
public school and college work, can 
rom Whitewater State acher 
lege in Wisconsin to p » Dr 
Casady in the business-education de 
partment. Dr. Casady left Nistc fe 
a position at the University of 

M. Geneva Nay was added t 
business-education department Mi 
Nay took her bachelor’s degree at lows 
State Teachers College and her mastet 
degree from the State University of 
Iowa. Dr. J. Frances Huey has replaced 


Dr. Phyllis Plichta who resigned fron 


the education department Dy Huey 
ame from a position at New York 


IEA-ISNU PR Conference 
To Be At Normal Mar. |4 


Saturday, Mar. 14, has been set 
the date for the fifth annual Schoo 
Public Relations Conference sponsored 
by the Illinois Education Associatior 
ind Illinois State Normal University 
it Normal 

The conference, as in previous years 
will include both general and sectior 
meetings with personnel drawn fron 


press and radio circles as well as fron 


public schools 

Section meetings wi be dev 
a number of practical aspects 
relations Among items t 
ered under press relations will 
editorial, and photo coverage of 
news. The radio and televisior 
will deal with recorded as 
programs Another section on com 
munity relations will involve discussio 
of advisory committees, adult educatior 
programs, community polls, and othe 
major points of 

Audio-visual 
also will be « 
exhibits, moti 
school report 

Co-chairmen of conference 
Dr. Gertrude M all of ISNU and Dr 
Claude E. Vi of IEA headquar 
ters staff 


University 

Joar Coullette na 
Golz, who resigned as a 
music department Ss 
master’s degree from East 
f Music and has played 

Knoxville Symphony ( 

as soloist with the Oak 
phony and the Chattar 

Dr. D. Kenneth Wil 
Mr Richard Burkland 
speech correction in the 
ment. Mrs. Burkland 
band, who left DeKall 
become secretary of 
Commerce in Evans 
taught ir 

ta and 


iniversit 


GILBERT HALL HAS HOSTESS 
Mrs. Sandra T 

it Newell D. G 

Mer , 


where 
visual educatior 
has replaced Beth Sees 
Hall, follow 
on to take 
University 
obert V. Esmond 
ociate director 
the + 
Willi 
study 
Mr. Esmond cor 
Buffalo Event 
is expe ence 
telegraph 
Tribune 
page make 


1951 wher 


Neal Elected Officer 

Of Student Teaching Group 
Dr. Charles Neal, director of t« 

trainir at Southern I 

sity, has been electe 

he Illinois branch 

for Student Teac} 
Thi state br al 

vear through the 

of student teaching 


open to al persor 


education of teachers 


\ vice-president 
branct Neal 


AGRICULTURE-EDUCATION day in Edwards 
County Oct. 9 gave teachers a chance tc 
observe some of the better conservation 
methods, to familiarize themselves with the 
problems of the farmers of that area, and tc 
find out how the schools could help in solv 
ng these problems In wagons pulled by 
trucks and tractors, the county's teachers rode 
ver the 300 acres of a neighborhood farm 
to see the effect f terracing and pasture 
mprovement which had mede this one of 
the best-managed farms in the state in this 
respect A visit to a dairy farm ectures 
ana demonstrations by s< nservationists 
agriculture nstructors tarer advisers and 


thers rounded ut the program 


UI Resources Available 
To All Schools in State 


R irces of 





CLINTON 


Member — N.A.T.A. 34th year 


ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a position in the Midwest, West 


if it 
If i 
Alaska, we can find it for ) Enroll Now 


706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 





A TOP SALARY OF $6000! 


wire For INFORMATION ° NO OBLIGATION 
Unexcelied Service WN.A.T.A James O'Malley, Mor 














PORTRAIT of Newell D. Gilbert, the first 
dean of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, was presented to the college by 
the dean's son, Dr. N. C. Gilbert of Oak 
Park. The presentation was made during 
the annual alumni homecoming banquet Oct 
11 in Gilbert Hall. This was the first banquet 
to be held in the new men's residence hall 
named in honor of Dean Gilbert. NISTC 
Pres. Leslie A. Holmes accepted the painting 
on behalf of the college. Seated at the left 
of Dr. Gilbert as he made the presentation 
is Clyde L. Lyon of Sycamore, for 
years a member of the staff at Northern and 
a former president of Eureka College, who was 
the banquet speaker. Mr. Lyon concluded 
42 years of education upon his 
retirement as superintendent of the Glen 
view community consolidated schools in 1949 


many 


work in 


Magazine Reports News 
From Behind Iron Curtain 
report on condi- 


An authoritative 
tions behind the Iron Curtain 
able to educators and others interested 
in combatting Communism. News fron 
Behind the monthly 
magazine compiled by the National 
Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 
from information gathered for use or 
Radio Free Europe The 
distributed upon writter 
to those expressing an interest 
This periodical contains informatior 
obtained by the committee from inte 
with escaped from 
monitored satellite and 
from communist newspapers and other 
publications. The 
arranged topically three major 
headings: political, economic, and cul- 
tural. The basic policy of the magazine 
is to let authenticated fact speak for 
itself. 


To be placed on 


is avail- 


Iron Curtain is a 


magazine 1s 


free request 


views refugees, 


radio reports, 
subject matter is 
under 


the mailing list to 
receive News Behind the lIron 
Curtain, write to Thomas W. L. Ashley, 
Circulation Manager, News from Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 110 West 57th 
Street, New York 19 


from 


NEWS 


Chicago Teachers Exams Announced 


certif 
by the 
Chicago 


Examinations for teachers’ 
icates have been announced 
Board of Examiners of the 
public schools. The examinations are 
open to all candidates who meet the 
requirements as specified in the Circu 
lar of Information of the Board of 
Examiners. Successful candidates are 
eligible for assignment in the Chicago 
public schools. 

Formal applications for admission 
to these examinations may be obtained 
from the Board of Examiners, 
242, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1. Applications, together with all re 
quired credentials, should be filed as 
as possible. Deadlines for filing 
weeks prior to the 


Room 


soon 
are, in general, two 
date of the examination 
Examinations for high-school cer 
tificates in English, 
German, history, Italian, mathematics, 
and mechanical drawing will be given 
on Dec. 29. Filing deadline is Dec. 12. 
Examinations for kindergarten 
primary grades one and two, and for 
intermediate and upper from 
three through eight, will be given on 


gener al scienc e, 


and 


grades 


Science Talent Search 
Open To High-School Seniors 
Boys and girls 
an accredited secondary school (public, 
private, or parochial) and who are ir 
terested in science may compete in th« 
12th annual] Science Talent Search con 
ducted by Science Clubs of America 
Top awards include 40 all-expense trips 
to Washington for the Science Talent 
Institute and $11,000 in Westinghouss« 
Science Scholarships. Honorable men 
tions will also be awarded. 
Contestants must take the Science 
Talent Search examination on or after 
Dec. 8, complete a personal data sheet 
and include a secondary school record 
filled out by the teachers and principal 
and write a 1000-word report on “My 
Scientific Project.” The report should 
tell what the contestant is 
plans to do in science in the 
experimentation or other research ac 
tivity. It should be original, creative, 
and interpretative. Entries must reach 
the offices of Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N Street NW, Washington 6, D 


C., not than midnight, 7 


who are seniors in 


doing or 
way of 


later Dex ae 


617 Enrolled In ISNU 
Extension Courses 

Illinois State Normal University re 
ports a final total enrollment in exter 
classes of 617 students this fal 
The university now is offering 16 ex 
tension classes in 15 off-campus centers 
The courses are set up under the super 
vision of Dr. L. W. Miller, director of 
university field services, who said addi- 
tional courses would have been planned 
had more ISNU faculty members been 
instructors 


sion 


available as 


Mar. 28, with the filing deadline Mar. 13 

Examinations for shigh-school cer 
tificates to teach auto shop, biology, 
business training, homemaking 
industrial arts shop, machine 
physical education for women, 
shop, sight-saving, Spanish, 
raphy (Pitman shorthand only 
typing), and vocal music, as well as 
elementary playground for men, will 
be given April 27, with the filing dead 
line April 13. 

An examination for a 
principal in the Chicago public schools 
will be given Dec. 29 and 30, 1953 
Candidates should file applications by 
Nov. 28, 1953 


arts, 
shop, 
print 
stenog 
and 


certificate as 


Ingli Is Chosen Head 
Of State Audio-Visual Group 


Donald A. Ingli, 
newly-elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois 
Audio-Visual Asso 
ciation, has an- 
nounced that the 
association will is- 
brochure to 
teachers in 
audio-vis- 
ual problems. Spe- 
attention will 
curricu 


sue a 
assist 
meeting 


cial 
be given to 
lum needs in audio Mr. Ingli 
visual equipment and materials, 
utilization, personnel 
budgets 


circu 
prol 


and 


and 
lems, building 
business practices. 

Mr. Ingli, who is the 
1udio-visual aids 
Illinois University, was chosen to head 
the association at the annual fall meet 
ng of the organization in Springfield 
Oct. 23 and 24. Other officers elected at 
the same time are Blanche Quigley, 
director of curriculum and audio-visual 
education in the Quincy public schools, 
ice-president; Forest DeWeese, assist 
unt superintendent of the Taylorville 

ymmunity Unit, treasurer; and S. A 
Alkire, director of audio-visual educa 
tion in the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 
tary. 

The two-day meeting was devoted to 
discussions of evaluation of films, pur 
audio-visual organizations, a 
audio-visual materials, 


ition 


problen 


director of 
Southern 


service at 


executive secre 


poses of 
philosophy for 
tape recordings, and a report on educa 
tional TV in Illinois. In addition, the 
association’s business meeting included 
and 
well as the 


working committees 


meetings, as 


reports of 
committee 

discussion meeting 
Audio-Visual 


audio-visual 


general 
The Illinois 
s “omposed of 
for the public schools, colleges, 
iniversities of the state. Its purpose 

to cooperate in improving classroom 
instruction and teacher training throug! 
effective selection, utilization, evalua 
and administration of audio-visual 


Association 
directors 
and 


tion, 


esources 
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Joint Planning Committee 

To Study Areas of Education 
\ six-person joint committee on p1 

cedure to pila “are 
of 


fessional i of teacher 


ittee 


and pre 
members from the U: 

are Dean Willard B. Spalding of 
College of Education, 
Dean Henning Larser 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; 
and Prof. C. M. Kneier, ; 
the department f polit 


Othe! 


Comn 
sity 
the 


chairman; 


will be 
of the 


who 


members are 

superintendent 
Hig! 
Mrs. Thomas H 


president of 


Schoo Junio 
Ludlow of River- 
inois Congress 
Parents and Tea ; and Gerald 
K smith, principa 
High Sel l 
“The 
dure for 
policies 
ressed y 
urriculum 
Parents | 
ty ol i is,” Mr 
He explained 
committee 


Oct 


and 

Griffith 

dea 
dered and 
conterer 
Univers at the sugges 
Stoddard 


good 


Pres orge D 
“Wit 


students 


obviou toward 
acher f Illinois at all 
through 


ons 


and te 
from 
graduate coll 
sociated Ww 

to full ag 


le ve ls 
as 
named came 
need for joint 
ucial 
te.” 


may be cr 
SIX-pe committee 
wil 
the 
necess 


consider for 
work 


needed, financing, 
and instructions to the 


sucl 
arch 


tudy, rese: 


ary, l 


personnel 


research grouy 


PURISTM 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


FILMS 

Street Safety is Your Problem 
and junior 
minute black 
purchase. Young Ame 

Designed to emphasize 
street dangers to young pe 
film three fur 
1) know the rules for g 


me 


diate 


ana 


stresses lamental 
safety, 2) think about 

practice safety 
with rules 
point out that our w 


superimp< 
lessness. Examples 
walking or 


highway, 


include 


WAalKiINg a : M4 ng 
l 


and off school buses rners, 


jaywalking, coming fron d parked 
cars, safest route from home to school 


playing in driveways, and winter hig! 
safety. 

Laws of Motion 
Sound, 11 


way 
(Higt 
lege minutes, 
purché 
Films, Inc.) 
illustrated 
ng billiard 
and moving balls 
strate the concept 
ton’s theory of 
bodies is explaine 
lustrations of 
planes help to clarify 
motion ( 
taught 
motion photography 
ple and well organize 
cult 
Better Reading (J 
Soun 


Britannica 


and 


Encyclo; 
Momentur 


throug! 


inertia 


are mec 


mov ard Dé 


reciproc: 
1 
rockets, 


onservatior 


through sl 


subiect 


college, adult 
white, 
Britannica 
le boy 
erne 


and 
Encyclopedia 
Harold, a 


and ser 


or black 


capa 
ouslh) con about r 
future, is a slow reader and gets littl 
After cons ] 


who \ 


jleasure from reading 
with a reading cliniciar 
its his and completion 
tery physical-} 

Harold finds he 
per minute. By 


designed to improve 


atior 
school 


of svchological 


can read only 
following a set of ru 
reading, Hare 


‘ 
} 


increases his reading e and yn 


prehension, has less eye 
takes in a 


per fixation, 


fixation 
greater number of words 
and d rot have 
back and re-read rds As a 
he is a much better 
great f time, 

types of reading matter 


to gt 
result 
student, saves a 
deal « and learns to enjoy 
f 

FILMSTRIPS 
Productions 
filmstriy 

which 
of 


timely 
entitled 
explains 
Christmas, 


Filmfax has a 


°6-frame, color 
Customs 


traditions 


Christmas 
many of the 


There 
level 
recently re 


litable for 


color &§ . 


entitled Through 


new 
| riy ary win at j le 
the 


ame 


in Country and Town. The 
if 


ted tour 


Seasons 


times dur 


ir year ywing nature’s change 


and how they affect man and his living 


Young America 


rame yr f 


produced 1X 
‘ r trips entitled Primary 
Grade Art Series. Tithe 
Finger Painting, C 
Pasting, Water ¢ ing, Paintin 
Clay Modeling 
Wayne | 


called How Pupils and Te 


triy 
Plan 


iggested 


niversity has a filn 
shers 
Together, which v 


methods teachers might u o develo; 
nu interest 

SLIDES 

t collectior lanter? 
an 4 


the fie 


anagara { in x 


of art aval 


st 
ield 
Konrad Prothmann 
Baldwin 
of the 


lides n 


Long Isla 
field 


ay be 


art are rey 


rented 


RECORDINGS 
Poets of English 
g the Brownings, Byron, ¢ 
1} : 


Creat Literature 


ar 


ry and musk 
tles Songs of the Colonies, Songs 
of the Songs of North 


South, Songs of the Sea, Songs of the 


are 
Revolution, and 
Songs 
inct 
rpn 


The 


Spec 
Stanley 

e field of tal 
tracing the causes of why people 
they dot 


ordings in th 


ave available 
olumbia University. The series 
Why Did He Do It? Individual 

each an individual study, are 
Delinquent 
and Dy 
special value te 
gu health, psychology, 


modern problems, and in-service teacher 


enile 


irsontst, Ju 
er, Prostitute ug Addict 
are of classes 


11Scs 


lance, mental 





Board Briefs 


directors of the IEA 
met at Springfield Friday evening, 
Oct. 24, Pres. J. E. presiding. 
Board members Mabel Schwarz, Mary 
LeMay, Katherine Stapp, Olin W 
Stead, William H. Carruthers, and Paul 
were staff mem 

Hope Angel, 
Irving F. Pear 


The board of 


Pease 


Street were 
bers Claude E 


Wayne Stor 


present, a 
Vick, 


eking, and 


reports, and 
aiso approved 
the annual 
nued assist 


MeNely at 


at anda 
pamphlet. 
board 


fees 
NEA regi 
IEA 


xr participation in the 


ference 


commi 
conference or teacher 

tandard 
1953); and 
Howell of Nort 
Teachers College is 
f the IEA 


) professional 
(Chicago, June 19 and 20, 
assigned D1 


ern Illino 


representative 


‘harles 
State 
cago cenference o 
higher educatior 

The board appo 
Miss Schwarz a 
associatior 
change with altern: 
John Clark, 


and respectively 
ceived field service 


from the 


reports and recon 


mendations centenr 


ning committee, and approved the 
appointment of 
mittees of the 
indicated its 
cation of the Centennial Addition dur 
ing American Education Week, 1953 
It heard reports proposed 
press relations booklet for teachers and 


members to subcom 


committee. The board 


desire have the dedi 


regarding a 
a proposed pamphlet on legislation, 
and 
and 
New 
of the 


reports regardadlr listribution 
sale of the ne yhlet, “Hello, 
Teacher!” It 
latter at 1 


Wayside 
ea’s Highways is a wa r 


0a 


Wonders Along Ameri 
ee f 

wide, in ful 

teresting 

cludes ar 


See Amer 


Ci 


ivsique 
(Americar 
ja. New film 


scribes 1 


catalog for 1952-53 


sand de 


ional prod 

and ibje 
grade-level itz 
listributor) 


> 


Sa. Teachers Buying Guide 


State Teachers Magazines, | 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated 


item checked 


200 


Name 

Address 

Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


ection on 


higher education and of one 
representing the Illinois Associatior 
Teachers of America 

endorsed final plans for 


of Future 

The board 
the annual meeting, professional credit 
recognition for NEA membership, and 
survey of 
enroll in 
a plan of 


a teachers college reasons 
why young persons 
education. It also approved 
allotments to sections for services, 


approved the financial report for the 


teacher 
and 


month 
The meeting adjourned at 
Irving F. Pearsor 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


5:30 p.m 


book 


page catalog of 


hundreds of 


teaching al 
aterial. (Beckley-Cardy C 
27a. A World of Safety for 
Travel Funds is a booklet in four 
ing interesting 
f these fan 
when and 
where spent, how 
s checks 
how te 
are lo t 
le hints 
travels 


Bank 


every 
al City 


pages lustrating 
workbooks 
available 
b 


Catalog, 60 
describing Worktext, 
other instructional aids 
all elementary and high-school su 
t in the fields of mathematics 
tests, reading, histor) 
others 


cience, music, 


health, shopwork, ar many 


(Th 


3c is enclosed for each 





For Teachers 
Parents and Teachers As Partners, Eva 


iH ( Re 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materi- 
als. D irve nd Fie 


ou : the ia 
Studies Instruction, Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 
Howel Anr tior ed i 


Elementary Social 
e P. Mof 4 Hazel W we Fourth 


Ml 


Social Studies 


Loyalty in a Democracy 
( ttee Ir 


J ec itle and i 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 12th A 
Mary Foley Horkheime r a " - 
1 n for ducato f er , School Friends, R 
i growth and developmer olph aper ge Price ( ‘ , no Ma 
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WE DEPEND ON McGowan Sign Company in St. Louis 
Missouri, and other small businesses in many places. Here 
Joseph McGowan reproduces Standard Oil's familiar Torch 
and Oval sign for a special display. Services such as this 
help our 49,700 employees to produce and market the 
products necessary to keep millions of Americans rolling 


LOOK WHA 
WHEN YOU ST 


v7 have your Standard Oil dealer “‘fill ’er 


up.” You get your change—and a friendly 


“thank you.” You turn your ignition key and 
start rolling on your way. 
And here’s what you start rolling on our side 


of the pump—thousands of separate businesses 
working to supply your needs. . . businesses on 
which Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies 
depend in serving you. From oil well to service 
station, we depend on others. . . on 32,000 sup- 
pliers who make everything from our red tank 
trucks to the rubber bands for office use. Large 
and small, they help us make and market more 
than 2,000 petroleum products for your con- 
venience and comfort. 

Thousands of other companies use our prod- 
ucts for your convenience and comfort, too. 


THEY DEPEND ON US. G. E. Carlson, engineer of the 
Burlington R.R.’s California Zephyr, climbs into his cab. 
This three-unit diesel locomotive uses 3,620 gallons of fuel 
on the 1,038-mile Chicago-Denver run. To meet ever- 
growing needs, Standard Oil has plowed back two thirds 
of its profits in recent years for expanded facilities 


Petersen, a container com 


WE DEPEND ON men like T. W 
pany expert, to help solve packaging problems at our 
refineries. Glenn H. Whetzell (left) of Standard Oil is 
shown consulting with Mr. Petersen. The experience and 
skills of thousands of other business firms are brought to 
bear on problems we meet in serving you better 


YOU START 
RT YOUR CAR 


Railroads, airlines, buses get you there with our 
help. Your nylon clothing, television set, electric 
light, the hot water and heat in your building 
may depend on petroleum we have supplied. 
Supplying the steadily increasing everyday de- 
mand for oil has built an industry, too, that is 
large enough to provide the oil so vital to 
national defense. 

So you see how you, and millions of other 
customers of Standard Oil, keep things rolling 

for the 49,700 men and women of our company 
and for countless hundreds of thousands of 
people in other businesses, all depending on 
each other—all depending on you. 


Standard Oil Company 


<. 


THEY DEPEND ON US. Dealer Richard F. Almer of Cloquet, 
Minnesota, services the car of Frank L. Redfield. Mr 
Almer and thousands of other independent businessmen 
rely on us for quality products. They build their businesses 
through personalized service and through Standard Oil's 
constant improvement of reasonably priced products 
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20 Volumes * 7,580 Pages * 15,000 Illustrations 
Vol. 20 with Index * 31,000 References 


Constant Revisions 


Make the most of the Book of Knowledge in the classroom 
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